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- Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Suits, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Rose. This robe is made 
of white cashmere, and is scalloped on the neck 
and sleeves. The front is closed with buttons 
and button-holes. The edge of the garment is 
button-hole stitched with white silk. Cambric 
or batiste may be used instead of cashmere. 

Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND Gros Grain WRapP- 
PER. This brown cashmere wrapper is trimmed 
with revers and buttons of brown gros grain. 
White batiste petticoat, trimmed with a kilt- 
pleated ruffle and a fold of the material. White 
Swiss muslin collar, chemisette, and under- 
sleeves. The under-sleeves are flowing, and are 
edged with wide side-pleated ruffles. ‘The re- 
vers of the front and sleeves are fastened back 
with buttons covered with brown gros grain. 
Hair bow of light brown gros grain ribbon. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant’s 
Rose. 





Fig. 2.—CasHMERE AND Gros GRAIN 
WRAPPER. 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Seree Wackine Suir. This 
suit of sage-colored serge consists of a double 
skirt, waist, and paletot. The under-skirt is 
trimmed with a wide gathered and narrow box- 
pleated ruffles of the material, and bias strips of 
black gros grain. The over-skirt and paletot 
are trimmed with a passementerie border, black 
tassel fringe, and bows of black gros grain rib- 
bon two inches wide. Black velvet hat, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon, a colored feather, a tulle 
scarf, and a spray of flowers. To make the 
over-skirt, enlarge Fig. 37, Supplement, to eight 
times the size given, and transfer the lines, fig- 
ures, and signs to the enlarged pattern. The pat- 
tern should then be twenty-five inches and three- 
quarters wide and forty-nine inches and three- 
quarters long in the back, Cut one piece from 
Fig. 35, Supplement, and two pieces each from 
Figs. 36 and 37. Having joined the front with 
the side breadths from 12 to 13, hem the breadths 
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Fig. 3.—Srerce Warkine Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 4. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 35-43. 


on the bottom, and trim as shown by the illus- 
tration. Sew up the back breadths from 16 to 
17, hem the bottom and sides narrow, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. Gather the back 
breadths from 18 to 19 and from 20 to 21, pleat 
them, bringing X on @, and sew the points 
marked + on Fig. 37 together, so that an outer 
pleat is formed. Sew the back on the side 
breadths from 14 to 15, without, however, fast- 
ening the edges of the outer pleat. Pleat the 
top of the over-skirt, bringing X of Fig. 35 on 
@ of Fig. 36, and gather the back from the slit 
to = on each side, then set the over-skirt into a 
double belt an inch and a quarter wide, which 
is closed with hooks and eyes. Finally, furnish 
the over-skirt with the sash, and fasten the ends 
each to the point marked 22 on Fig. 37. For the 
paletot cut of serge and lustring lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 38-41, and the sleeves from 
Fig. 42, observing the outline of the under part. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE AND STREET SUITS. 





Cut the cuffs from Fig. 43. Having sewed up 
the back from 27 to 28 and from 29 to 30, pleat 
it, bringing X on @, and join Figs. 38-40 ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures. Along 
the straight line on the fronts set a pocket corded 
on the edge. Run the material and lining to- 
gether on the edge, excepting the neck, in doing 
which sew in a fly eight inches long, and fur- 
nished with eyes on the front edge of the left 
front from the neck. Sew the corresponding 
hooks to the wrong side of the right front. Join 
the neck of the paletot from 33 to 27 with the 
collar, and trim as shown by the illustration. 
Having joined the upper and under parts of the 
sleeves from 34 to 35 and from 36 to 37, set on 
the trimmed cuffs according to the correspond- 
ing figures, and sew the sleeves into the corded 
armholes, bringing 37 on 37 of the fronts. A 
bow with long sash ends is set at the neck, and 
another at the bottom of the back. 




















Fig. 4.—Sercn Warkine Surt.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIII, Figs. 35-43. 
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REPENTANCE. 


He kissed me, and I knew ‘twas wrong, 
For he was neither kith nor kin: 
Need one do penance very long 
For such a tiny little sin? 


He my hand; that wasn’t right: 
hy will men have sueh wicked ways? 
It wasn’t for a minute—quite— 


But in it there were days and days. 


There's mischief in the moon, I know; 
I’m positive I saw her wink 

When I requested him to go: 
I meant it, too—I almost think. 


But, after all, I’m not to blame; 
He took the kiss. I do think men 
Are quite without a sense of shame. 
I wonder when he'll come again! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, DEcEMBER 7, 1872. 











6 Wirtu the next Number of Har- 
peRr’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Ninth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 





@@ In a few days HaRPER’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 

“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 
which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 
will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





«> A NEw story by B. L. FarjEon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc., will shortly be 
begun in Harper’s WEEKLY. It is 
called 


“‘BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 


and will be profusely and splendidly il- 
lustrated, 





{Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses, Gentlemen’s Sporting Suits, Lin- 
gerie, Coiffures, Fancy-Work, etc., together with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





BILLS OF FARE FOR BREAKFASTS. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


N every new country it is best to partake 
of food before going out early in the day. 
Newly tilled ground allows miasma to ooze 
through, especially during the night, so that 
the air is more or less impure in the morning. 
« Experience has shown that persons going out 
early when fasting are much more subject to 
fevers or other sickness than those that first 
partake of food. Through necessity at first, 
Americans have fallen into the habit of 
breakfasting early; therefore breakfast dish- 
es must be such as are quickly prepared. 
As a rule, dishes for breakfast are without 
sauce. Such dishes as croquettes, purées, 
salads of fish, meat, or vegetables, cold meat 
or fish, boned birds, meat or fish pies, tongues, 
etc., are all cooked the day before. They 
are either cooked especially for breakfast, 
or are what is left from the preceding day’s 
dinner. 

Some persons drink coffee and milk every 
morning at breakfast ; others drink tea; oth- 
ers vary their drink by alternating coffee, 
tea, chocolate, cocoa, and even milk alone. 
Those who drink cold water, and only one 
cup of coffee and milk, or chocolate, or milk 
only, are certainly the wisest. Those who 
drink nothing but tea are the opposite. Tea 
is too astringent, and excites the nervous 
system too much to be taken at breakfast. 
A person used to drinking tea at breakfast, 
and who takes water or even coffee instead, 
will at first find himself restless and seem- 
ingly weak immediately after it, because the 
nervous system has not been excited (by tea) 
as usual. 

This excitement, like every thing artificial, 
does not last long; it is invariably followed 
by prostration, more or less severe according 
to the excitement preduced, or, rather, ac- 
cording to the quantity of tea taken. In 
other words, the greater the excitement the 
greater the prostration, and the sooner dys- 





pepsia comes, closely followed by its off- 
spring, consumption. 

We do not think it necessary to mention 
in every bill of fare such articles as bread, 
rolls, butter, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, milk, 
muffins, etc. ; like salt, pepper, and mustard, 
they are a matter of course on the breakfast- 
table, and will be understood to be included 
in the following menus : 


BILL OF FARE No. 1. 

Pickled beets. Olives. Sea-bass, broiled, maitre 
Whétel. Steamed potatoes. Ham and eggs. Cheese. 
Apple sauce. Peaches. 

No. 2. 

Pickled cherries. Sardines. Beefsteaks. Fried 
potatues, Omelet naturel. Cheese. Currant jelly. 
Plums. 

No. 3. 


Pickled cauliflowers. Tunny in oil. Fried smelts. 
Baked potatoes. Lamb-chops, broiled. Cheese. Com- 
pote of oranges. Grapes. 

No. 4. 

Pickled Carrots. Anchovies. Beef’s tongue, in 
slices. Potatoes sautées. Eggs, fines herbes. Hom- 
iny. Cheese. Compote of apricots. Pears. 

No. 5. 

Pickled corn. Black radishes in salad. Broiled 
pickerel, mattre d’hétel. Potato croquettes. Kidney 
sauté, Cheese. Compote of peaches. Plums. 

No. 6. 


Chowchow. Smoked eels. Cold corned beef. Po- 
tatoes Lyonnaise. Calf’s brain, fried. Carrots, fines 
herbes, Oatmeal. Cheese. Compote of pears. Ap- 


les, 
* No. 7. 


Capers. Smoked sturgeon. Steaks with water- 
cress. Potatoes @ Anglaise. Sheep’s brain, beurre 
noir. Onions @ la créme. Rice croquettes. Cheese. 
Compote of pine-apple. Pears. 


Our readers will understand that they are 
not obliged to have all the dishes we men- 
tion in one bill, or to be restricted to them: 
we endeavor to help housekeepers, but we do 
not dictate to them. It will be easy either 
to omit one or more dishes, to add some, or 
to change others, according to taste. All 
the articles we mention are in season, but 
there are many others, and of every kind of 
food, in season also. 

We always commence with two dishes 
of hors-d’euvre, which may be partaken of 
after each dish until the cheese comes in 
order. These hors-d’ouvre are appetizing, 
and are most generally relished at breakfast. 

Any kind of cheese may be served, be it 
soft or hard, strong or mild, new or old, do- 
mestic or foreign; it is a mere matter of 
taste. It isthe opinion of the most eminent 
doctors and physiologists that a dessert is 
not complete without cheese. A French 
gastronomist has said that “a dessert with- 
out cheese is like a pretty woman with but 
one eye.” 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Xndian Summer. 


Y DEAR WALTER,—On one of these 
pleasant autumn days, when I was 
thinking of the charms of the Indian sum- 
mer, and supposing that I already felt its 
serene influence, I read with amazement 
and sorrow in Mr. Wilson Flagg’s Woods 
and By-Ways of New England—a book which 
will give you-the purest pleasure—that the 
Indian summer is lost to us forever! No 
news, I am sure, could be announced in the 
papers that would shock and grieve so large 
a number as this of the decease of the Indian 
summer. I had, then, been conversing with 
a ghost. The still, warm haze in which I 
had been loitering and basking in the Park 
and along the shores of Long Island and 
Staten Island was not the real presence. 
It was only a shadowy and spectral sug- 
gestion. I had been pleasing myself with 
the blissful consciousness that those lovely 
days were indeed the summer of All-Saints, 
and the beautiful lines of Evangeline were 
long drawn out in pensive music in my mind, 
when I find that it is all an illusion, and that 
the Indian summer is henceforth only a mem- 
ory and a tradition. 

Mr. Flagg does not deny that there are 
yet days very soft and still and exquisite, 
which may be considered as estrays from 
the vanished season: sprays and weeds, as 
it were, floating far out at sea from a conti- 
nent that has drifted away. And he states 
the only scientific theory that seems plau- 
sible in explanation of the Indian summer. 
Ishall not tell you what it is—for you should 
read his book, and submit to its influence, 
which is the spell of natural woods and wa- 
ters. But I have gone about as a mourner 
ever since I read it, lamenting the Indian 
summer, and, I will confess, not without a 
curious kind of resignation, arising from a 
profound conviction that there is yet some 
mistake, and that the lamented deceased is 
not dead, after all. Reflect upon a few of 
the days of the last fortnight, even if you 
have only been rushing up and down town 
without a single glimpse of the last linger- 
ing yellow and red leaves upon the trees 
stripped for winter, and say whether, if your 
judgment agrees with Mr. Flagg, your im- 
agination does not a little protest. 

But I said to myself yesterday, as I stray- 
ed alcng the Ramble in the Park, and saw 





Vertumna approaching, that now I was sure, 
for the beautiful season could not vanish 
until there was no longer such serene ma- 
turity of life as hers. What do I care, al- 
though the rich and ripe repose of the com- 
pleted year is no longer manifest in the 
warm tranquillity and tender haze which we 
call Indian summer, so long as it appears in 
this friend of mine? I knew her when she 
was young—in what you, my dear Walter, 
who are a poet, would probably call her May- 
day of life. And indeed it was full of May. 
It was all freshness and blossom and prom- 
ise. There was a vernal bloom in her whole 
impression which captivated every body, so 
that when you had passed an hour or an 
evening with her your mind was full of the 
exhilaration which arises from the first hear- 
ing the sounds and perceiving the fragrance 
of spring. This also made her charm among 
all the belles. There was a lovely pride, a 
pure simplicity, in her manner, her dress, 
and her conversation, a blithe elasticity and 
universal bloom of health that perpetually 
filled your mind with a vision of Hebe de- 
scending. Now, Walter, you will permit me 
to look into your mind. You are wondering 
how your susceptible friend, who was young 
with Vertumna, escaped the enchantment 
of Hebe. But you must remember that the 
Bachelors are not a marrying family. 

A little later it was June with my friend, 
the fullness of early summer. I could never 
see her without recalling Steele’s famous 
praise of Lady Elizabeth Hastings—a lady 
of whom the excellent Chalmers says that 
her attachment to the Methodists, who 
“started up” in her time—for she did not 
die until the year 1740—“is the only objec- 
tion on record to the prejudice of her lady- 
ship’s character.” She commanded even a 
man like Congreve, whose description of her 
as Aspasia shows that he knew what a noble 
woman was, even if he preferred for ap- 
plause to make them ignoble in his plays. 
“This character is so particular,” he says, 
at thé end of his description, “that it will 
very easily be fixed on her only by all that 
know her; but I dare say she will be the 
last that finds it out.” Then Steele takes 
up the strain, and exclaims, with sincere ad- 
miration: “In this accomplished lady love 
is the constant effect, because it is never the 
design. Yet, though her mien carries much 
more invitation than command, to behold 
her is an immediate check to loose behavior, 
and to love her is a liberal education; for it 
being the nature of all love to create an im- 
itation of the beloved person in the lover, 
a regard for Aspasia naturally produces de- 
cency of manners and good conduct of life 
in her admirers. If, therefore, the giggling 
Leucippe could but see her train of fops as- 
sembled, and Aspasia move by them, she 
would be mortified at the veneration with 
which she is beheld even by Leucippe’s own 
unthinking equipage, whose passions have 
long taken leave of their understandings.” 

Such was my friend in June, whom I now 
saw approaching in early November. In- 
deed, as I saw her, and as I reflect upon her, 
it is only of the summer of All-Saints that I 
think. The May bloom has passed. The 
happy restlessness of midsummer has sub- 
sided; and when you meet her it is “the 
warm south” that breathes upon you. She 
has that nameless benignity which soothes 
like a perfect atmosphere, like the ideal cli- 
mate of “lands of summer beyond the sea.” 
No one escapes the influence. The man who 
drives the coal cart when she speaks to him 
involuntarily smiles, and his white teeth 
gleam suddenly through the dusk of his 
complexion a responsive smile. Little chil- 
dren and old people, the solemn and the gay, 
are alike affected. We all speak of her in 
superlatives; and as for Vertumnus, it is 
enough that she loved him to commend him 
to our sympathies. Indeed, that is her final 
triumph, that we do not think even her mar- 
riage a mistake. For I have observed with 
many fine women that their choice of a hus- 
band is felt to prove their kindred with oth- 
er fallible mortals. 

The chief charm of this lady, however, is 
that serenity of repose which is the charac- 
teristic of the Indian summer. A soft ten- 
derness suffuses her ample nature, as the 
haze of autumn enfolds the glowing land- 
scape. Generously just, she understands 
the infinite complexity of human character, 
and she interprets conduct with instinctive 
kindness. It is very easy to explain events 
by contemptible causes, but she has learned 
by large experience, and she knows by na- 
tive nobility of soul, that what often seems 
mean is not really so; and such is her self- 
possession and self-respect that all the jeer- 
ing and shouting in the world would not 
make her distrust what her perception ap- 
proved. Asin the golden mist of the Indian 
summer the common fruit and the harvest 
are decorated with a beauty beyond their 
own, so in the sweet depth of her repose the 
ordinary acts of life have a charm which is 
poetic and perennial. I have known love- 
ly school-girls, for whose smile the most de- 
voted youth were impatiently waiting, cross 








the street and linger and linger in the cold 
morning that they might hear this lady say 
good-morning. It was like a benediction: 
and they went on to school like spotless 
saints who had knelt at the shrine of the 
Madonna. 

I suppose that you call this enthusiasm. 
But about what should we be enthusiastic, 
if not about those who satisfy the imagina- 
tion? When you read Shakespeare, and ad- 
mire Imogen and Cordelia and Portia and 
Rosalind, do you say that the poet was ex- 
travagant, or do you think that in poetry 
@ man may say what he will and yet not 
seem extravagant? But here I behold what 
Shakespeare only imagined. I should not 
believe in his lofty characters if I did not 
know Vertumna. I say to Portia, when that 
wise young judge shows how simple human- 
ity may beat cruel craft with its own weap- 
ons, “ Certainly ;” and to Cordelia I say, “ Of 
course ;” and to Imogen and Juliet and Des- 
demona I say, “I know it all:” and it is true, 
for I know Vertumna. If she were youn- 
ger, if it were still June in her sky, I might 
doubt, and some sudden and ardent word or 
act might seem to me less than beautiful. 
But this tranquil season of her life, this ma- 
ture perfection of her character, has the cer- 
tainty of the Indian summer, when the bright 
day will not gather to a black cloud and ex- 
plode in a fiery gust, but will shine on with 
sure serenity to the end. 

So when [I read that the idyllic season is 
passed forever, and that to our children the 
name of Indian summer will be only a vague 
tradition, :.3 the origin of the name has been 
to us, I console myself with reflecting that 
it will still survive transfigured in human 
character. And your grandson, Walter, may 
teach his grandchild that it was a season 
which was in the year what some long un- 
born Vertumna is among persons. Indeed, 
who knows—and as I read Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
Fiske, and Max Miiiler the thought becomes 
strangely plausible—who knows that there 
was any other Indian summer than the 
magic of characters like Vertumna? Some 
shy recluse, lover of woods and waters, evad- 
ing all others, could not escape her; and hav- 
ing been in her presence, henceforth a soft 
glamour hung upon the landscape: a still, re- 
mote, and visionary splendor, which seemed 
the beatification of nature. Arethusa was 
not a person, then, but a fountain. Daphne 
was no nymph’ whom enamored Apollo 
chased, but a dewdrop which the sun ex- 
haled. How much more, then, was the In- 
dian summer, confessedly the most elusive 
of seasons, not a season, but only the efflu- 
ence, so to say, of Vertumna! What do I 
care, then, if you prove the season to be van- 
ished forever? I know better, for I know 
Vertumna. 

And I think that you can easily find the 
same presence called Indian summer linger- 
ing in art as well as in persons. To read 
certain books is to lie entranced in the same 
soft, beautiful season, so warm and steady 
and tempered is their tone. To hang some 
pictures on your walls is to fix unfading one 
of the All-Saints hours. But chiefly this sea- 
son, like all seasons, lives in persons; for 
there is nothing beautiful in nature which 
is not more finely reproduced in human 
character. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


To material most desirable for heavy suits 
of mourning is called imperial serge. This 
is aheavy, double-twilled, lustreless fabric, softer 
than ordinary serge, and, which falls into grace- 
ful folds. When trimmed with English crape 
it is suitable for the first deep mourning; it may 
also be worn when mourning dresses are laid 
aside, an advantage not possessed by other fab- 
rics. The price is $2 50 or $2 75a yard. Bom- 
bazine is still regarded by many ladies as a nec- 
essary dress for the deepest mourning. En- 
glish bombazine may be worn during all seasons 
of the year, and costs from $2 to $4 a yard; 
the more lustrous French bombazine is of a light 
quality not suitable for winter. The first dress- 


_es worn by widows are now made of bombazine 


literally covered with English crape, the breadths 
of the skirt and each piece of the plain basque 
and tight sleeves are cut alike of bombazine and 
of crape, and they are sewed together seam by 
seam. Merchants say the mourning fabric more 
called for than all others this season is Henrietta 
cloth. This goods is softer and smoother than 
bombazine, with a close irregular twill like cash- 
mere, and is entirely without lustre. It costs 
from $1 50 to $3 a yard. Valerian cord cloth 
is a soft pure wool goods, excellent for wear on 
account of its lengthwise reps that are so easily 
brushed clean. It is thirty inches wide, and costs 
$1 a yard. The tamise cloth used for street 
suits in the fall and spring is an excellent fabric 
for house dresses in winter, though not sufficient- 
ly heavy for out-of-door costumes, This is 
merely fine delaine, with thick, even threads of 
dull black, forming a smooth, perfectly lustreless 
surface, It measures a yard, and in some cases 


a yard and a quarter, in width, and costs from 
$1 to $1 75 a yard. The demi-lustre alpacas 
and mohairs are the best fabrics for serviceable 
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house dresses to be worn by ladies when attend- 
ing to domestic duties, 


MOURNING DRESSES, 

The styles in favor for making colored dresses 
are repeated in those designed for mourning. 
The basque and over-skirt, or the basque and 
apron, with skirt trimmed to the waist, and the 
polonaise with single skirt, are all made in the 
materials just described; but they differ from 
ordinary black dresses in their trimming. En- 
glish crape is now associated with almost all 
black goods; not alone in folds and pipings, as it 
was formerly used, but in pleated and gathered 
flounces. Very deep kilt pleating, laid in flat 
broad pleats two or three inches wide, is the most 
effective trimming for the skirts of mourning 
dresses. This may be made entirely of crape 
or of the dress material, or else the pleats may be 
alternately of crape and bombazine. The pleat- 
ing should cover seven-eighths or a yard of the 
skirt ; a narrow bias band is the only heading, 
and this should be concealed by the lower part 
of the over-skirt or polonaise. ‘l'apes underneath 
the pleats hold them in position. ‘The lower 
edge of the kilting is hemmed, and hangs sepa- 
rately from the dress skirt, instead of being sewed 
in with the facing as it was formerly done. 
French dresses of bombazine and serge have gath- 
ered bias crape flounces; but the thin flounces 
look flimsy, and the shells are too fanciful for 
mourning. Another skirt trimming that is much 
admired is a deep kilt pleating alternately of 
crape and bombazine on the front breadths, while 
the back widths are covered to the waist with five 
flounces laid in narrower pleats, and piped with 
crape on the lower edge. A small apron covers 
the upper part of the front breadth, and a series 
of crape loops forms a ladder down the sides 
where the pleats and flounces meet. 

The handsomest trimming for the basques of 
black dresses is a fichu-collar of English crape. 
This is simply a smooth bias band of crape about 
three inches wide, lined with stiff foundation, 
made perfectly plain, slightly shaped to fit the 
back of the neck, crossed in front like a fichu, 
and fastened low down on the waist by hooks and 
loops. Plain vests of crape laid on the basque 
and square cuffs to match are alsoused. Instead 
of edging a basque with a pleating, or frill, or bias 
band, it is now considered more stylish to have 
merely a facing of crape an inch wide on the 
wrong side, but showing the merest piping fold on 
the right side ; this facing is sometimes turned 
up in the side seams to form revers. The jockey 
basque as plain as a riding-habit, and the postil- 
ion with back pleats pressed flatly, are the favor- 
ite corsages for mourning dresses. These are 
made very close and high in the neck, and are 
fastened by large buttons—wooden moulds cov- 
ered with two or three thicknesses of crape. 
Sleeves are tight to the arm, with deep cuffs 
formed of small folds, or else a square plain cuff 
to match the fichu-collar. Modistes place a nar- 
row box-pleating of double crape inside the neck 
and sleeves of dresses for fresh mourning. A 
very simple apron-front polonaise, like that form- 
ing part of the Louis Quinze costume illustrated 
in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is popular with mourn- 
ing dresses. 

MODELS. 

A simple and elegant suit of imperial serge 
just completed has a princesse polonaise show- 
ing only a thick cord of crape on the edge for 
trimming. As serge skirts are very heavy, a 
thin black silk is used for this skirt, and all that 
part visible below the polonaise is covered with 
kilt pleatings of crape. Another distinguished 
costume for shopping, traveling, etc., isa double- 
breasted redingote of black camel’s-hair (like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V.), worn over 
a kilt-pleated skirt of Henrietta cloth. A piping 
of thick lustreless gros grain trims the redingote. 
The belt is of dead-black Russia leather, fasten- 
ed by clasps of oxidized silver, and provided 
with a leather bag, and a silver chatelaine for an 
umbrella. ‘To complete this costume is an Alpine 
hat of black felt with a wide band and bind- 
ing of thick repped ribbon. A dinner dress for 
lighter mourning is of heavy silk, trimmed with 
marquise puffs and two gathered flounces edged 
with an inch wide hem turned up on the right 
side and piped with crape. The over-skirt and 
postilion basque are trimmed with a crimped 
tape fringe, in which are jet balls. Marie An- 
toinette collar and antique sleeves; pleatings of 
white crépe lisse trim the neck and sleeves. 
With this dress is worn jet ear-rings and a pend- 
ent cross formed of many highly polished bits 
of cut jet. The brown hair had short frizzes on 
the forehead and on the nape of the neck, while 
a single wide tress of hair encircled the head in 
the Josephine style. The Alsacian bow of thick 
gros grain loops is a fashionable coiffure for 
mourning, and is especially pretty with blonde 
hair. Coronet bands of jet cut in a Grecian 
border, or a row of Marguerites, are also worn 
on the hair by ladies in mourning. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 

Bonnets of doubled English crape are worn 
during the winter for deep mourning. The 
sailor bonnet shape, or else a coronet with soft 
puffed crown, is most used. Widows wear a 
closer fitting cottage bonnet, with a very narrow 
puff of white crape across the forehead. For 
lighter mourning bonnets the repped gros d’Or- 
leans is mixed with crape and jet. 

The first veils worn are of English crape a 
yard and a fourth long, with a deep hem on the 
lower end, while the upper has a drawing-string 
that ties it around the front of the bonnet. 
These are afterward arranged to form the scarf 
veil which falls over the face below the chin, and 
is fastened in pleats by jet pins on the sides of 
the bonnet, while a long end droops behind to 
the waist. 

WRAPS AND FURS. 


The wraps for mourning are either Dolmans 





of the dress. material, or else double-breasted 
sacques of thick soft black cloth, trimmed with 
a bias band, cuffs, revers, and pockets of heavy 
repped gros grain. Seal-skin boas and sacques 
are worn in mourning, but are scarcely appro- 
priate, on account of their reddish tinge. The 
long black furs, such as lynx and black marten, 
are very handsome with black suits. 


GLOVES, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


Black undressed kid gloves with long wrists, 
fastened by three or four buttons, are preferred 
for mourning. Standing English collars of 
doubled English crape, with slightly flowing 
cuffs of the same, are worn in fresh mourning; 
these are soon succeeded by pleated frills of 
crape. It is more customary than formerly to 
wear white about the neck; many ladies decline 
to wear black crape collars except at the funeral. 
Two side-pleated frills of white crépe lisse, or 
else double puffs of crimped tarlatan, are worn 
instead. For the house a pretty neck-tie that 
dispenses with a collar is made of very fine 
white nansook or organdy. It is about an 
eighth wide and a yard long, with tucks in the 
square ends; this is passed around the neck and 
tied in a bow in front. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The fancy for belts and buckles increases. 
Tortoise-shell belts with silver buckles are the 
latest caprice. Oxidized silver clasps, in Egyp- 
tian designs and in filigree patterns, are broad 
enough to cover the front of the belt; other 
belts have buckles at the back and hooks on the 
sides for chatelaines, Black Russia leather belts 
with bags mounted with white argentine metal 
are considered stylish. Moiré belts and bags, 
either black or dull red, very prettily fringed, are 
among the novelties. 

Sets of Bohemian garnets are in favor among 
low-priced jewelry. ‘They look especially well 
with black costumes. The long ear-rings of 
such sets cost $8 ; a floriated cross to wear with 
a velvet necklace may be bought for $7; a 
pretty pair of sleeve-buttons are $3. 

There is an effort to bring moiré antique into 
favor again. It is not presented in whole dress- 
es, but as parts of costumes. Some very stylish 
black suits of faille have the vest, cuffs, and 
headings of flounces made of black moiré. 
Watered ribbons are also regarded with more 
favor than when they were first introduced. 
Many velvet polonaises have no other trimming 
than a wide sash of heavy watered ribbon. 

Very tasteful ball dresses of white tarlatan, 
with puffs, ruffles, bertha, sleeves, and aprons of 
some odd color, are made to order for $35 or 
$40; if satin folds are used, the price is $50. 
White tarlatan with violet trimmings is pretty 
for a blonde; white with Egyptian red for a 
brunette. 

Puffed sashes with bretelles made of rose or 
blue China crape, and loops of black velvet edged 
with Valenciennes lace, are used to brighten up 
dark silk toilettes. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnoLty; and Miss Switzer; and Messrs. 
W. Jackson & Co. ; ARrnotp, ConsTABLE, & 
Co. ; and James M‘Crerry & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Or the new Lord Chancellor of England (Sir 
RouNDELL PALMER) it may be said that if in the 
roll of his predecessors there may have been men 
of more brilliant abilities, there has probably 
never been one more widely known or more 
universally esteemed for the beauty and purity 
of his personal character. In the village where 
he lives he recently made a speech that showed 
the full character of the man. Alluding to the 
honor and responsibility which had beea laid 
upon him by the Queen, he said: ‘* Perhaps the 
minds of some may be attracted as much to the 
honor as to the responsibility. I hope it may 
please God to preserve my mind from being di- 
rected to that, because, although the honor and 
dignity are certainly great, earthly — and 
honors are useful only for the sake of the public 
objects for which they exist. A man who sets 
his. heart upon them is certainly not likely to 
turn them to good account. They may last a 
very short time, and when they go it is certain 
that we can take nothing of them away with us. 
No; it is the duty and the responsibility which 
are the real Lag = It is certainly a great re- 
sponsibility to ju ge causes of justice between 
man and man, to be the adviser of the Queen 
and the coll e of her ministers, and to have 
to fill up vacancies which occur in spiritual 
benefices. Those are duties the adequate dis- 
charge of which will require gifts to which I 
can not pretend. I only trust that those amon 
you who know and understand these things wil 
sometimes, when they pray to God to guide the 
minds of those who are set in high places in this 
kingdom, remember me, and ask God to give me 
those gifts of which your minister has spoken.”’ 

—Mrs. GorDON, in her delightful memoir of 
her father, ‘Christopher North,” tells us how 
De Quincey while at his house would, after 
taking his opium, stretch himself at full iength 
on the rug in front of the fire, with a couple of 
books under his head instead of a pillow, and 
lie thus for hours in profound unconsciousness. 

—EmILIo CasTELaR, in one of his recent arti- 
cles, carried out LOWELL’s saying that it is a 
grand thing to have ; 

“Suthin’ combinin’ moril truth 
With phrases such as strikes.” 


So CasTELAR says: “The state can not destroy 
and can not create a religion. Moszs and not 
PHaRaou created the religion of the Father; 
Christ and not TrsERIvs that of the Son; Lvu- 
THER and not CHARLEs V. that of the Spirit.” 

—Sir Francis Hincgs, weary of colonial hon- 
ors and political strife, will soon retire from of- 
fice in Canada to become manager of a leading 
banking office in Montreal. 

—GracE Darvine and Ipa Lewis may have 
been more daring, but not more courageous nor 
successful in a marine point of view, than was 
Miss JENNIE FLoyp Jonzs, of South Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, who has received the gold 





medal of the Life-saving Association: for having 
last spring saved the lives of a younger brother 
with two of his ag oe from drowning in 
Massapequa Lake. The boys were skating ; the 
ice broke, precipitating them into water some 
eight feet —_ She, hearing their cries for 
help, ran, and laying herself flat on the unsafe 
ice, crawled out to them, and with a small stick 
pulled each one separately out; then bidding 
them to follow her example, worked her way 
to shore, thus by her bravery and presence of 
mind saving three lives. 

—President BarnarpD, of Columbia College, 
is the recipient of a salary of $8000 a year, and 
the professors each—the largest salaries 
paid by any American college. e@ propert; 
of Columbia College is estimated to be wort 
$4,000,000, and being in landed pro erty in the 
most desirable parts of New York city, is stead- 


ily appreciating in value. Its present income 
° _— 'y $200,000 is derived mainly from ground- 
rents. 


—Mrs. ImocEN Brown may be thankful to 
Providence for the possession of a fine voice—a 
very high-priced voice—the highest, indeed, in 
the church-choir way yet known in Episcopal 
annals either here or abroad. Mrs. ? B. has 
been engaged to sing A.M. and P.M. on Sundays 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church at $3000 a year. 
In the evening she is to sing at Christ Church 
for another $1000, thus realizing from her beau- 
tifal voice and culture about $80a Sunday. Be- 
hold how good and pleasant it is to be the pos- 
sessor of that sort of thing! 

—Another benefactor!—Sir Davip BaxtTErR. 
The last act of Sir Davrp, just deceased, was to 
endow a convalescent hospital with $175,000. 
Sir Davip was head of the great firm of BAXTER 
BrotuHers & Co., jute spinners, Dundee. His 
thread of life was spun out to seventy-five, and 
broke just as he had done this good deed. He 
leaves $5,000,000, chiefly to his nephew, Mr. 
W. E. Baxter, M.P., Secretary to the Treas- 
ury, while good old Baxter has gone to his 
“ Saints’ Rest.’’ 

—Mrs. CarL Fores was the first lady grad- 
uate of the medical school at Vienna. Her 
maiden name was Laura Reuscu, and she was 
the daughter of a notary at Cologne. 
ForMes is now a resident of New York, and 
almost any day may be seen stalking along 
Broadway, his hair as long and black as ever, his 
“¢ corporation’’ as round as a pumpkin, and his 
head roofed over by that same sort of old felt 
hat, slanted over toward his left shoulder, and 
looking as cheery as a blessed old “‘ Little Neck” 
at the highest possible water. 

—The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar talks of 
going into the publishing business. He has the 

esiderated cash, but as to the other part—the 
head—accounts are conflicting. 

—Cuan Lat Sun, the Chinese Imperial Com- 
missioner of Education, and his wife, were a few 
days since admitted to the South Church, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, by letters from one of the 
mission churches in China. 

—Marshal Lespeur, NapoLeon’s Minister of 
War, who said in July, 1870, that the French 
army was prepared for Germany to the “last 
button of the last gaiter,” is, according to Le 
Francais, just on the border of insanity. 

—So [sree 4 popular is Mr. Moran, the 
United States chargé at London, among the no- 
bility and such that he is said to be frequently 
invited to social entertainments not accorded to 
the minister. 

—Ex-Governor ENGLIsH, of Connecticut, one 
of the wealthiest men and shrewdest politicians 
in that State, has it in mind to give to the New 
Haven bar a $10,000 law library. 

—JOHN Brown, the personal attendant of 
Queen Victoria whenever she goes a-traveling, 
or on short excursions near home, is made the 
subject of a long article in the North British Mail, 
and a very good sort of fellow they make him 
out—upright, trusty, hardy, faithful, courageous, 
and admirably fitted for the position he occu- 

ies. He is a man of individuality. His looks 

etoken that. In his height he is medium size, 
but his powerful, well-knit frame is splendidly 
developed, and shows to great advantage in the 
full Highland dress he wears. There is much 
character in the broad, massive brow, the keen, 
shrewd eyes, the firm, resolute, kindly mouth; 
and you instinctively feel in looking at him that 
had he been educated up to his abilities he would 
have been a man of mark. 

— FERDINAND I., once Emperor of Austria, 
who abdicated in 1848 in favor of his nephew, 
FRANCIS JOSEPH, lies seriously ill in his retreat 
at the i oc castle of Prague. 

—The Duke of Bedford is going to do some- 
thing for Joun Bunyan—and himself. At the 
laying of the first stone of a new Corn Exchange 
at Bedford recently he announced his intention 
of presenting to the town a statue of that esti- 
mable tinker; and thus with Bunyan tbe noble 
Bedford hopes to trickle down to posterity. 
Putting a Bunyan on a Corn Exchange does 
seem to be “ piling up the agony.”’ 

—MuvnzZINGER Bey, Governor of Soudan, is a 
native of Switzerland. Thirty years ago he went 
to Africa as a traveler. He speaks thirteen lan- 
guages fluently, and is therefore always pre- 
pared, in one way or another, to express his 
views. 

—DARWIN was not elected by the French 
Academy, but insolentiy snubbed by a large ma- 
jority. One of the leading Academicians gave as 
a reason for the manceuvre that ‘‘ the author of 
The Origin of Species and The Descent of Man has 
too far sacrificed science to re.own, and reason 
to imagination, to deserve © place in the first 
rank of scientists. In his last wo;k he has too 
much belittled himself not to be made to expi- 
ate it.’ 

—What a loose fish Rossrnt1 was, to be sure! 
An odd letter of his has just appeared, addressed 
to a young artist who consulted him as to the 
best manner of composing an overture. And 
this is what the old sinner wrote: ‘First, wait 
till the evening before the first performance. 
Nothing excites inspiration like necessity, the 
presence of a copyist waiting for your work, and 
the view of a manager in despair, tearing out his 
hair by handfuls. In Italy in my time all the 
managers were bald at thirty. Second, I com- 
posed the overture to Othello in a small room in 
the ae Palace, where the baldest and most 
furious of managers had shut me up by force, 
with nothing but a dish of macaroni, and the 
threat that I should not leave the place alive till 
I had written the last note. Third, I wrote the 
overture to Gazza Ladra on the day of the first 
performance, in the upper loft of the La Scala, 
where I had becn confined by the manager, un- 
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der the guard of four scene-shifters, who had 
orders to throw my text out of the window bit 
by bit to copyists who were waiting below to 
transcribe it. In default of music Tne to be 
thrown out myself. Fourth, for Barbiere I did 
better. I composed no overture, but tacked on 
one intended for a very serious work, called 
Elisabetta. The public were delighted. Fifth, I 
composed the overture to Count Ory when an- 
gling, with my feet in the water, and when in the 
company of M. Acuapo, who was talking Span- 
ish finance all the time.” 

—Colonel GREENE, of the Boston Post, we are 
grieved to say, keeps secretly employed in his 
office a young man whose occupation, for an in- 
considerable stipend, is to produce verses like 
the ensuing on the marriage of Mr. Tuomas 
Hawk to Miss 8. J. Dove: 

“Tt isn’t often that you see 

So queer a kind of love: 
Oh! what a savage he must be, 
To Tommy Hawk a Dove!” , 

—Authors in France are among the sufferers 
from the late war. We are told that Madame 
“George Sand” can now only get $1200 for a 
novel for which before the war she would have 
received $2000; while of Victor Hugo’s works 
only half the number of copies are now sold 
compared with the number annually disposed 
of before the war. 

—BIsMARCK has purchased one of the only 
two complete sets of the two thousand carica- 
tures published in France during the war and 
the Commune. Fancy the grim chuckle of the 
old diplomate as he looks them over! 

—Onur minister at Constantinople, Gzorer H. 
BoKER, is not only beara golden opinions 
from all sorts of people who find their way 
there, but has gained a social position seldom 
achieved by a foreigner. His private entertain- 
ments are notably refined and elegant. 

—JosEPH LAMB shuffled off this mortal coil 
in Hawkins County, Tennessee, at the age of 
one hundred and ten, being fourteen years old- 
er than the American Union, and certainly, as 
CHARLES LAMB once said of himself, old enough 
to be a sheep. 

—Professor TYNDALL likes the college boys. 
To a professor at Yale he writes: ‘Tell the 
young fellows of Yale that I would rather see 
them around me than the most brilliant audi- 
ence that the most brilliant cities of the Union 
could furnish.”” You see what he is at—wants 
to make chemists of them. 

—When royalty goes a-junketing it costs, 
The little bill of expenses incurred by the meet- 
ing of the three emperors at Berlin was a trifle 
of seven hundred thousand dollars. 

—Madame Nitsson Rovuzeavup appeared at St. 
Petersburg on the 26th of October. At the Rus- 
sian frontier she was received on board a saloon 
carriage, sent expressly for her ladyship’s com- 
fort. They did it for Partr. They do it for all 
the prime donne—i. e., the real prime. 

—Lovis NAPoLeon is going to do a little wa- 
ter business—trip to Madeira next spring on the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert. 

—President Wuite, of Cornell University, 
means to be comfortably housed while he re- 
mains at its head, and that his successors shall 
enjoy the same delight. Therefore, at a cost of 
$40,000, has he built and given to the university 
a brick and stone building to be used as the 
mansion of the president. The style of the 
dwelling is English. The library is over fifty 
feet in length, from which may be inferred the 
spaciousness of the other rooms of the man- 
sion. 

—SAMUEL SanpDs, editor of the American Farm- 
er, is the man who originally put in type Kry’s 
patriotic song of The Star-spangled Banner. He 
still lives in full vigor, and does good editorial 
work on his paper. 

—Dean Ramsay, now over fourscore, has lived 
to see his delightful Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character go through onescore editions, and 
the public still calling for more. 

—The youth of England seek the college. 
There have been entered this year at Cambridge 
University six hundred and twenty-two Fresh- 
men, and at Oxford four hundred. But taking 
our hundreds of colleges, great and small, against 
their two principal ones, we have probably ten 
times more youth in such institutions than they 
have. 

—From a Scotch paper we learn that ‘the 
Earl of Kintore preached to a large audience 
with much acceptance on Sunday, October 20, 
in Belmoat Congregational Chapel, Aberdeen.” 

—Miss Exiza Lyman has contracted to fur- 
nish the lumber for all the water tanks and dépot 
buildings of a new railroad to be built in Ver- 
mont, and Exiza is going to superintend the 
work herself. 

—The finest residence in Buffalo, if not in the 
United States, is that of WiLL1am G. Farao, 
Esq., president of the American Merchants’ Un- 
ion Express Company. Perhaps less costly, it is 
nevertheless a larger and much more imposing 
structure than that of Mr. A. T. Stewart in 
this city, and has a commanding site, overlook- 
ing the Niagara River and Lake Erie. The sur- 
roundin rounds present some of the most 
beautiful effects of landscape gardening. 

—MACREADY, the eminent tragedian, is rapid- 
ly giving way from old age and softening of the 
brain. e is now eighty. His father was man- 
ager of a provincial theatre. While preparing 
for Oxford, in his sixteenth year, his father’s 
affairs became so embarrassed that the son re- 
solved to come to his aid, and consequently ap- 
peared at Birmingham as Romeo, and was im- 
mediately successful. From that time, 1810, till 
February, 1851, when he retired, he was con- 
stantly and successfully before the public. For 
the last twenty years he has occupied himself 
chiefly with schemes for the education of the 
poorer classes. 

—The style of persons who exercise the func- 
tions of royalty in Borneo, as they appeared at 
a recent féte, is thus described by a French gen- 
tleman, M. Dz Beauvoir, who was there to see: 
“ The sultan is a crooked little old man, wrink- 
led, rheumatic, who chews frantically a = of 
mixed lime and betel, closely packed between 
the teeth and under lip, swelling out the latter 
and making it hang in a hideous way. But the 
sultana is a very pretty, very little, very young, 
bright-eyed creature. er dress is a loose robe 
of silk, blue and gold; a white scarf covers her 

bosom, crossing it obliquely, and kept in its 
place by twelve interlaced crescents, forming 
a brooch of fine diamonds—an exquisite orna- 
ment; a red turban, with a large knot of dia- 
monds at the side, frames her expressive, mer 


ry, smooth, bronze face,” 
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Fig. 1.—-Biack Woo .en !.::z ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC.—IMITATION GUIPURE. 


Black Woolen Lace for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
Imitation Guipure, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus lace is worked with fine black worsted, similar to that 
shown by Figs. 1-3, page 741, Harper's Bazar, No. 45, Vol. V. 
The manner of working the lace is also shown in the unfinished 
parts of the lace in the illustrations, Figs. 1 and 2. In working 
the lace Fig. 1 lay the thread windings on the paper edge of the 
medallion in a slanting direction, and darn them in point de toile 
in the opposite direction. In connection with this work the picots 
bordering the outer edge of 
the lace as shown by the il- 
lustration. For the founda- 
tion resembling tulle (tulle 
stitch) inside of the medall- 
ions first stretch the threads, 
as shown by the illustration, 
crosswise in a slanting direc- 
tion on the foundation, and 
then darn them straight. For 
the raised leaf figures stretch 
three threads each, which 
cross each other, and darn 
them in point de reprise as 
shown by the illustration. 
Join the outer edge with the 
inside of the medallions by 
means of thread bars stretch- * 
ed evenly, and which are wound, going back. To work the gui- 
pure ground of the lace stretch two threads for each bar, as shown 
by the illustration, and darn them in point de reprise. In doing 
this, however, the working thread should not be carried in close 
windings, but very loosely through the stretched threads, so that 
a narrow braid is formed (see illustration). 

Fig. 2.—To make this lace a piece of crochet gimp is required ; 
the manner of working this gimp is shown by Figs. 1 and 2, 
page 500, Harper’s Bazar, No. 32, Vol, III. The lace is wrought 


Fig. 1.—Rounp Net For 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Eventnc Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-34. 
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BaskeT FoR Fancy-Work, Spoouis, THREAD, ETC. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 28. 


as shown by the illustration, and similarly to the lace previously 
described. Both are good imitations of guipure. 


Netted Hair Nets, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE nets may be used for day or night wear, and are made 
of colored saddler’s silk or white knitting cotton, according to the 
purpose for which they are designed. The originals are made 
of medium-sized knitting cotton in netting, and are trimmed 
with colored silk ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—Rounp 
Harr Net. To 
make this net work, 
beginning from the 
middle, alternately 
on one mesh one 
inch and one mesh 
half an inch in cir- 
cumference, thirty- 
eight rounds, al- 
ways going for- 
ward, as follows: 
1st round.—On the 
large mesh work on 
¥ afoundation thread 
fy,, 12 st. (stitches); 
close these in a 
ring. 2d and 3d 
rounds. —On the 
small mesh work 
1 st. on each st. 
of the preceding 
round. 4th round. 
—On the same 
mesh work 2 st. on 
each st. of the pre- 
ceding round. 5th 
round.—QOn _ the 
large mesh work 
2 st. on each st. 
6th-10th rounds.— 
On the small mesh 
1 st. on each st. 
11th round. — On 
. the large mesh 2 st. 
on each st. of the 
preceding round. 
12th-38th rounds. 
—On the small 
mesh work 1 st. 
on each st. of the 
preceding round. 
Now divide the 
number of st. (96 
in the original) into 
three equal parts, 
and work on the 
64 st. forming the 
front edge and on 
the 32 st. forming 
RS the back edge of 

\ the net threerounds 
each on the small 
- mesh. Then work 
on the front edge 
on the st. of the 
third round two 
rounds more as fol- 
lows: 1st round.— 
On the large mesh 
always alternately 
5 st. on the next 
st., 1 st. on the 
following st. 2d 
round.—On_ the 











Fig. 2.—Biack Wooten Lace For Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC.—IMITATION GUIPURE. 


small mesh on each st. of the preceding round work 1 st. These 
five rounds on the front edge of the net form a ruffle; the fifth 
round may be worked with red cotton or colored split zephyr 
worsted. Work a similar ruffle turned upward on the st. of the 
85th round. On the front edge through the 36th-38th rounds 
run three pieces of narrow silk ribbon as shown by the illustration, 
hem down the three rounds on the back edge of the net which 
were worked going back and forth on the wrong side, and through 
the hem run elastic braid 
which has first been covered 
with colored silk ribbon. In 
the middle of the front set a 
rosette of colored silk ribbon. 
Fig. 2.—Oxstone Hair 
To make this net first 
work on a mesh half an inch 
in circumference, in rounds 
going back and forth (begin- 
ning on the upper edge), « 
netted square 21 st. long and 
wide. Then work on the edge 
st. at two sides of the square 
on the same mesh, going back 
and forth also, 26 rounds of 
always 1 st. on 1 st. of the 
preceding round; at the end 
of the 8d-26th rounds narrow 
1 st. each, working off togeth- 
er the last 2 st. of the preceding round with one knot. Now 
work all around the netted part three rounds on the same mesh, 
always going forward, then one round on a mesh an inch in cir- 
cumference, and again two rounds on the smaller mesh; in the 
first of these two rounds, before working each knot, draw every 
second following st. in the preceding round through the first st., 
and work the next knot on the second and the following knot 
on the first of the 2 st. crossed in this manner. For the ruftles 
of the net work two rounds more like the last two rounds of the 


Fig. 2.—Ostone Net For 
THE Hair, 











Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Eventne Dress.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 29-34, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress For Girt FROM 9 TO 
11 Years oLp.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 14-24, 


ed on the mignardise. For the inner ring of the circle cro- 
chet three rounds as follows: 1st roud.—- 1 te. (treble 


crochet) on the middle loop of 
the next scallop of the gimp, 
2 ch. (chain stitch); repeat 19 
times from *. 2d round.—On 
each second following st. (stitch) 
of the preceding round | se. 
(single crochet). 3d round.— 
On each st, work 1 sc., after 
each third following sc. 1 p. 
(picot), that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the last se. At 
the end of the round work 1 sl. 
on the first sc. Sew the ends 
of the gimp together. Now 
work on the other side of the 
gimp one round of alternately 
1sl., 3.ch.; in doing this fast- 
en another piece of mignardise 
on one side, always sur- 
rounding one loop of the 
mignardise in working 
every second and third 
following ch. scallop as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. After every two 
fastened loops leave five 
loops free, so that regu- 
lar scallops are formed, 
On the other side of the 
mignardise work two 
rounds as follows: Ist 
round.—>* 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. on two 


loops of the next scallop of the mignardise, as shown by the illustration, 6 





Suir ror Boy From 5 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 50-56. the skirt and the waist are worked in 


Kyitrep Nigut Sire For CuHILp 


net shown by Fig. 1 on the 54 
front st. of the last round and 
on the corresponding st. of 
the middle of the first three 
rounds worked, always going 
forward ; through the front st. 
of the round worked on the 
large mesh run a colored silk 
ribbon, and through the back 
st. of the same round run elas- 
tic braid. A. bow in front 
completes the trimming. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Rosettes for Toilette 
Cushions, Tidies, etc., 

Figs. 1 and 2 


for toilette cushion covers, ti- 
dies, etc., and are made of 
mignardise and twisted cro- 
chet cotton. For the 
circle in the centre of 
the rosette Fig. 1 use 
gimp which has small 
loops on one 
side and large 
scallops _fur- 
nished with 3 
loops each 
on the oth- 
erside. Instead 
of this woven 
gimp, ordinary 
mignardise may 

be used, in 

which case the 

scallops are but- 

ton-hole stitch- 
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FroM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


ch., 1 p. turned downward; for 
this p. work 4 ch., drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the needle 
in the first of the 4 ch., and draw 
the dropped st. through; then 
5 ch., and repeat from +, always 
going forward. 2d round.—On 
each st. of the preceding round 
work 1 sc., but after every 11th 
st. form 1 p., and between the 
picots always fasten to the 11th 
loop of a third piece 
of mignardise, so that 
the latter forms regu- 
lar scallops. Fill one- 
half of each scallop as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, working one 
round as follows: * Always 1 sc. on the 6 
loops in the hollow of the next scallop at one 
side of the mignardise, 2 ch., drop the sec- 
ond ch, from the needle, and draw it through 
the first of the 6 se., 2 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. 
on the last of the 6 sc., 3 ch., which are car- 
ried on on the wrong side of the mignardise, 
6 sc. on the 6 loops of the next hol- 
low at the other side of the mignar- 
dise, 2 ch., draw the last of these 
through the first of the 6 sc., 2 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., fasten to the last of the 
6 sc., 3 ch., which are carried on on 
the wrong side of the mignardise, 
and repeat from >, always going for- 
ward. The stitches in every second 
following hollow should appear left 
on the right side of the rosette. For 
the outer edge of the rosette now 
work one round as follows: + Al- 
ways sc. separated each by 3 ch. on 
the three free middle loops of the 
next scallop, 1 ch., 3 p. separated 
each by 1 ch., and repeat from *, 
always going forward. The rosette 
Fig. 2 is worked similarly to that 
just described, observing the illus- 
tration. 


Knitted Night Slip for Child 
from 1 6 3 Yenrs old. 
Tuts slip is worked with coarse 
white knitting cotton and coarse steel 
knitting-needles. The upper part of 


For pattern and desc 


To 7 YEARS OLD, 








e Fig. 1.—MiIcNaRDISE AND CrocHet 
Turse rosettes are designed Roserre ror ToiLette Cusuions, 
TIDIES, ETC, 





































Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CrocHeT ROSETTE FOR 
TorLeTTe Cusutons, TIpIEs, ETC. 





OveRcoAT FoR Boy From 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 


ription see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., ¥ 9. 


patent knitting, and edged, 
as shown by the illustration, 
with open-work strips through 
which red worsted cord is 
run. The skirt is finished 
on the bottom with a border 
of open-work and close strips. 
‘The knitting should be done 
very loose. The original is 
twenty-five inches and a quar- 
ter long and thirty-six inches 
wide at the bottom. Begin 
the slip at the under edge with 
a foundation of 176 stitches, 
close these in a ring, and knit 
the Ist and 2d rounds all 
plain. 3d round. — Alter- 
nately twice t. t. o. (thread 
thrown over), twice k. (knit) 
2 together. 4th round.— 
Always alternately on the t. ° 
t. o. 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. 
(purled), 2 k. 5th, 
6th, and 7th rounds.— 
All knit plain. Then 
repeat twice from the 
3d-7th rounds, 
and knit seven 
rounds more 
all plain. Ina 
similar man- 
ner work 
one more 
open-work 
and one close 
strip. In con- 
nection with 
the last round 
of the border 
thus formed 
work the foun- 





1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 


dle for the back, then cast off 
6 st. at each side for the arm- 
holes, and the remaining 40 st. 
each remain for the fronts. Knit 
28 pattern figures more on each 
part. In each of the last nine 
pattern figures narrow in the 
requisite manner, so that the 
parts are sloped on the shoul- 
ders. Sew up the parts on the 
shoulders, and knit an open- 
work strip like that 
at the bottom of the 
waist. Begin the 
sleeve on the under 
edge with a founda- 
tion of 52 st., knit an 
open-work strip like that at the bottom of 
the waist, then work 40 pattern figures in 
patent knitting, and in the last eight pattern 
figures cast off 2 st. at the beginning of each 
needle. Sew up the sleeves from the under 
side and set them into the armholes, in do- 
ing which the seam of the sleeves 
should come on the lower middle 
of the armholes. The edging on 
the bottom of the skirt is worked 
crosswise, as follows: Make a 
foundation of 12 st., and going 
back and forth, knit the Ist round. 
—6 k., three times alternately 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together. 2d 
round.—All knit plain; on each 
t.t.0.1k.,1 p. 3d, 4th, and 
5th rounds.—All knit plain. 6th 
round.—Cast off 3 stitches, 11 k. 
These six rounds are repeated 
constantly. ‘The finished edging 
is sewed to the slip. Edge the 
sleeves with narrow edging, which 
is worked similarly to the other, 
but with one row of holes. Sew 
up the slit from the wrong side to 
half its length, and then run col- 
ored worsted cord through the 
open-work strips at the bottom 
of the waist, on the neck, and on 
the sleeves, and trim the ends of 
the cord with tassels. This gar- 
ment will be found extremely 
warm and comfortable for winter 


igs. 44-4! 


CrocHeT GABRIELLE FOR CHILD FROM 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 25-27. 


knitted design, however, should not be interrupted. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 9 TO 
11 Years oLtp.—FRront. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs, 14-24. 


dation of the slip in patent knitting, going back and forth, 


as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately t. t. 0., sl. (slip, as 
if going to purl the stitch), 1 k. 
2d round.—K. together the st. 
(stitch) and the t. t. o. of the 
preceding round, t. t. o., sl. the 
st. knit plain in the preceding 
round; two such rounds form 
a pattern figure. In working 
the first round of the patent 
knitting narrow 12 st., which 
should be distributed regularly 
in the round. Repeat these 
two rounds until the slip has 
gained the requisite length, 
which is 39 pattern figures in 
the original. For the open- 
work strip on the bottom 
of the waist first knit 
five rounds all plain, 
then one round of holes 
like those of the border, 
then again five rounds 
all plain. The waist is 
also worked in patent 
knitting without chang- 
ing the number of stitch- 
es. ‘The original counts 
eight pattern figures to 
the armholes. Then 
-work the back and both 
fronts of the waist each 
separately in rounds go- 
ing back and forth; the 
Count 72 st. in the mid- 
























Dress FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
wear. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL. Figs, 57-64. 
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THE FLOWER OF SCOTIA’S 
CLI. 


oe eae EN papier iapn bs tee many 
rs. ‘o the many 
diet deaee 


Wuere Eildon Hills in beauty rise, 
And Tweed’s bright waters spread, 

And the romantic Leader flows 
Along its pebbly bed, 

While birds among the heather sang 
At the sweet vernal time, 

A youthful lover fondly wooed 
The Flower of Scotia’s clime. 


There in the shaded manse she grew, 
Beneath paternal care ; 

Yet where old Dryburgh charms the view 
With oriel-window fair, 

A bridal train went wandering on, 
"Mid summer’s festal prime, 

For he, the ardent youth, had won 
The Flower of Scotia’s clime. 


He bore her to the broad green West, 
Far o’er the billow’s sheen, 

And placed her in his garden fair 
To be its Eden queen, 

While tender plants of trusting love 
Sprang round her matron prime, 

And well their ripening fragrance cheered 
The Flower of Scotia's clime. 


But sorrow steals o’er earthly joy, 
As winter strips the bower, 

Nor can affection’s sleepless watch 
Repel the spoiler’s power; 

For when autumnal blossoms rare 
Were in their glorious prime, 
Low on her death-cold pillow lay 
The Flower of Scotia's clime. 


Yet grace like hers survives the tomt ; 
The immortal essence rose 

To Him on whose unchanging word 
The pure in heart repose ; 

And where unfading garlands bloom 
*Mid harmony sublime, 

She finds a home who here was called 
The Flower of Scotia’s clime. 





TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Tar Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Avup- 
LEy’s SEORET,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
‘THINK YOU I AM NO STRONGER THAN MY 


Cievepon Hatt and Clevedon Chase lost all 
their pleasantness in the eyes of Mrs. Harcross 
after that confession of her husband’s. She was 
not a woman to envy the advantages of another ; 
had never in her life felt so mean an anguish; 
but it did not the less seem to her that this noble 
old mansion and all its belongings should by right 
have been Hubert’s, and that it was a bitter thing 
to see him a guest in the house where he ought 
to have been master. Since that revelation in 
the picture-gallery she had thought of nothing 
else, and it had been very difficult for her to con- 
tribute her quota to the common fund of liveli- 
ness and society talk. Weston’s observant eye 
had detected the change, and he would have been 
very glad to know the nature of the disturbing in- 
fluence. Had Augusta’s suspicions been aroused 
by the circumstances that had awakened his? 
Did she begin to doubt her husband’s entire de- 
votion to herself? Was she in a temper in 
which it would be safe to hint his own doubts 
upon that subject? He did not forget the con- 
versation at the dinner-table on the first night 
at Clevedon, and how Augusta had risen in the 
might of her wifely affection, like the lioness who 
defends her young. Prudence was ever his guid- 
ing star, so he held his peace for a time, and look- 
ed about him. 

**T don’t want to be premature,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘It would be a mistake to approach 
the subject till I’ve got a case. And if I keep 
quiet and look about me, I’m pretty sure to find 
out something more ; and when I do drop down 
upon you, Mr. Walgrave Harcross, I mean the 
drop to be a crusher.” 

What was his motive? A mixed one. In the 
first place, he never had forgiven, and he never 
meant to forgive, Hubert Harcross for having 
come between him and his cousin; and in the 
second place—perhaps he himself could hardly 
have given a clear statement of his secondary 
motive. He knew that he wanted, in his own 
words, to ‘‘ square accounts” with his rival, and 
he knew that, beyond that settlement in the im- 
mediate present, he had views for the future— 
views which he did not care to put into any defi- 
nate shape just yet, but which were, neverthe- 
less, interwoven with the whole scheme of his 
life. He had sown his wild oats, had made an 
end of the frivolities of youth, and could afford 
to concentrate all his thoughts and desires upon 
this one purpose. 

The driving, and riding, and picnicking, and 
croquet-playing, and afternoon tea-drinking in 
the old-fashioned garden went on just the same, 
after that one rainy day, and Mrs. Harcross per- 
formed her part in all these diversions, despite 
those corroding thoughts which were now ever 
present with her. She might have pleaded head- 
ache or fatigue, or long arrears of correspond- 
ence, and shut herself in her own room, there to 
brood over her misery unseen by human eyes, 
except the eyes of Tullion. But to do this, she 
argued with herself, would be to set people won- 





dering; and, with that strange likeness between 
Sir Francis Clevedon and Hubert Harcross al- 
ways before them, who could tell whether some 
observer, more acute than the common herd, 
might not fathom that shameful secret? No, 
she would face the world, and defy suspicion, if, 
indeed, the secret were still safe—a question 
upon which she sometimes suffered excruciating 
doubts. 

Had she no pity for her husband, the primary 
victim, who for no fault of his own stood thus 
divided from his fellow-men, with a cruel blot 
upon his name? She did pity him, but in so 
much less a degree than she pitied herself for 
having unwittingly linked herself with his dis- 
honor that her compassion had not much weight. 
She could not forgive him for having married 
her on false pretenses, for having withheld a se- 
cret that would have unquestionably prevented 
her acceptance of him. 

*¢ If I had loved him to distraction,” she told 
herself, ‘‘ I would have broken my heart rather 
than I would have married him, knowing what 
I know now.” 

She felt angry with her father even for the 
carelessness which had exposed her to such a 
calamity. 

‘*To think of papa, a lawyer, with his wide 
experience, taking no pains to find out my hus- 
band’s actual pedigree !” 

Mrs, Harcross forgot the very resolute tone 
she had taken about this marriage, which had 
made Mr. Vallory somewhat diffident in the 
matter of interference or opposition. It seemed 
a hard thing that she, who was, as it were, the 
very nursling of the law, should have been thus 
cheated—that all the parchment and legal sta- 
tionery in the offices of Harcross and Vallory 
could not save her from this degradation. 

“If I were quite sure that no one knew!” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ But then how can I tell? 
How can I suppose that Lord Dartmoor kept 
his own counsel ?” 

The windows of her bedroom and dressing- 
room looked over the noblest part of the park, 
and the prospect, which had been agreeable 
enough at first, now filled her with unspeakable 
bitterness. It was his, perhaps—Hubert’s; by 
right and justice his very own. Who could tell 
that there had not been a marriage, and a legal 
one? Qh, foolish, wretched mother, to leave her 
son’s rights unasserted, undefended ! 

Even Georgina Clevedon suffered a little in 
Augusta’s estimation. She could not feel quite 
so fond of her as she had been before. She was 
always asking herself, ‘‘ Which is the interloper, 
she or I?” 

Between the husband and wife there had been 
no farther quarrel; only a terrible calm, like a 
dull dead sunless stillness upon a cold gray sea. 
Hubert Harcross was deeply wounded. Even in 
that loveless marriage, loveless at least on one 
side, there had been some kind of bond. He 
had been grateful for his wife’s preference, had 
admired her and been proud of her; had even, 
in his better moods, looked forward to a day 
when years of peaceful association should have 


brought them a little closer together, should have | 


developed some mutual sympathies, some com- 
mon thoughts and aspirations. But that was 
allover now. She had outraged his pride, stung 
him as he had never been stung before by man 
or woman. He shut her out of his heart. To 
the end of his existence she must remain a stran- 
ger to him, or something worse than a stranger 
—an enemy who had offended him beyond the 
possibility of forgiveness. 

Augusta hardly realized the nature of the 
breach between them. Absorbed for the time 
in her own feelings, she had not yet attempted 
to analyze those of her husband. She could see 
that he was offended, but she took no trouble to 
conciliate him. It seemed, indeed, a hard thing 
that he should take umbrage at her natural in- 
dignation. He had cheated her, and was of- 
fended because she resented the wrong he had 
done. She was one of those people who can sus- 
tain this kind of silent warfare, and who are 
never the first to hang out the flag of truce. So 
long as the proprieties were not outraged, she 
was content. Before the eyes of the world Mr. 
Harcross was still polite and attentive to his 
wife. In the seclusion of their own rooms they 
scarcely spoke to each other. 

While these who had once sworn eternal love 
and obedience were thus dragging a lengthen- 
ing chain, Georgie Clevedon was tasting all the 
sweets of early married life, that balmy spring- 
time of existence in which the days are all sun- 
shine and soft west wind, and all the trees of the 
garden in blossom, that glimpse of Eden and 
man before the fall. 

‘*We have been married more than three 
months, and have not quarreled yet, Frank,” 
she said to her husband one morning in a little 
burst of child-like happiness. ‘‘ Do you think 
we ever cou/d quarrel ?” 

**Of course not, darling. Can aman quarrel 
with the better part of himself, the brighter half 
of his own nature?” 

‘* Yet one hears so often of domestic unhappi- 
ness,” said Georgie, with a sudden thoughtful- 
ness; ‘‘and I suppose people always begin by 
loving each other as well as you andI do. I 
mean to say that mercenary marriages, or mar- 
riages of convenience, must be the exception 
and not the rule. And yet so few people seem 
really happy, as you and I are. There are the 
Harcrosses, for instance: that must have been a 
love-match, for Augusta had a fortune, and Mr. 
Harcross hadn't; so on her side at least it must 
have been a love-match. But they seem such 
an uncomfortable couple; very polite to each 
other, and so on, but seeming to live only for 
the world.” 

‘*Why, you wouldn't have them billing and 
cooing in our style, Georgie!” cried Sir Francis, 
laughing. ‘‘ It’s a long time since their honey- 
moon, remember ; and then you can hardly expect 





a popular barrister to go in for that sort of thing. 
He has too much sentiment in his breach-of- 
promise cases. Besides, Harcross, though a very 
good fellow, seems of rather too hard a compo- 
sition for a lover. I couldn’t imagine Harcross 
in love.” 

“*Don’t say that, Frank, when people say he’s 
like you.” 

“* Physically, perhaps. But, you see, we are 
not obliged to resemble each other morally. He 
is a man who worships success, Georgie: no 
woman need expect to stand for much in the life 
of sucha man. His wife must be satisfied if he 
wins her a titie some day.” 

“*T dare say Augusta would think more of 
that,” said Georgie. ‘‘I like her very much, 
you know; but I can’t help seeing that she is 
rather worldly.” 

Of course this devoted young couple could 
not have much time to themselves while their 
house was full of company. They were obliged 
to be perpetually planning new diversions, fresh 
drives and rides and ruins and show-houses, for 
their friends; to be continually on the watch to 
prevent the demon of dullness stealing into the 
circle, They succeeded very well in the per- 
formance of these duties, and though they often 
told each other in confidence that Clevedon was 
much nicer when they had it all to themselves, 
and that they should be glad when the people 
were gone, they contrived nevertheless to enjoy 
life, and to bring very gay spirits to every fresh 
amusement. ‘To Georgie all the importance and 
grandeur of her position as chatelaine seemed 
very much like playing at keeping house. It 
was so new to reign over a larger kingdom than 
that in which Pedro, the monkey, and Tufto, the 
deer-hound, and Kitmutgar, the bull-terrier, and 
Sicee, the pug, were her chief subjects; so new 
to have servants who would scarcely lift their 
eyes to behold her countenance, instead of the 
fat familiar cook with whom her father had been 
wont to hold long conversations of a culinary 
nature through the kitchen window. 

‘* I feel myself such an impostor, Frankie,” she 
said to her husband, ‘‘when Mrs. Mixer asks 
me if I have any alteration to make in the bill 
of fare, and I can only think of papa’s favorite 
dishes—curried prawns and deviled kidneys and 
mullagatawny soup.” 

The great event of the year was to be the féte 
on Sir Francis Clevedon’s birthday. ‘The whole 
affair had been Georgie’s scheme from first to 
last, and Sir Francis had been not a little reluc- 
tant to be made an object of interest in the eyes 
of his tenantry. 

‘Tt seems so absurd, Georgie,” he had remon- 
strated, more than once, ‘‘for a man of nine- 
and-twenty to keep his birthday.” 

**Nonsense, Frank! Didn’t George the Third 
have a jubilee when he was ever so old? And 
this is to be your first birthday at Clevedon. It 
is your coming of age, in fact ; for you never did 
come of age, or only in a sneaking way at Bruges, 
or some otlter horrid Flemish town, where all 
the streets smell of garlic. If you don’t want 
to keep your birthday, I shall begin to think you 
are not at all glad you married me, and that 
you are afraid to show your tenants the sort of 
wife you have chosen.” 

Of course the lady had her own way, and, hav- 
ing once secured her husband’s consent to the 
business, did not rest till she had obtained carte 
blanche as to details. Then did Colonel Dave- 
nant arise in his glory. He drove over to Cleve- 
don every morning to breakfast, and from morn 
till dewy eve he and his daughter were more or 
less occupied with mysterious consultations and 
discussions about the féte. Strange men came 
down from town to take orders about lamps and 
marquees, and temporary fountains which were to 
gush forth in the midst of roses. Other strange 
men hung about the park with a view to fire- 
works. 

Sir Francis shivered as he thought how much 
all this would cost him, and what John Wort 
would say to his extravagance. Would not that 
faithful steward declare, with some appearance 
of justification, that he was going the way of his 
father ? 

There was to be a dinner for the tenantry in 
one monster marquee, a dinner for the villagers 
from twenty miles round in two other tents, in- 
cluding every plowboy who plowed Sir Francis 
Clevedon’s land, every crowboy who scared the 
rooks from the newly sown corn; and in the aft- 
ernoon and early evening there was to be dan- 
cing upon a broad expanse of level greensward 
in the park, where the depredations of Sir Lucas 
among his ancestral oaks had left a fine lawn. 
Later in the evening there was to be dancing 
for the “‘ quality” in the great dining-hall, which 
was to become a very garden of roses and exot- 
ics. Colonel Davenant’s ideas were of Eastern 
splendor. 

‘* We want golden tissue hangings for the door- 
ways, and some dancing girls to perform an in- 
terlude when the people are tired, Georgie,” he 
said, with a desponding air: ‘‘there’s so little to 
be done in England !” 

It was at the Colonel’s suggestion that Lady 
Clevedon organized a band of honorary stewards, 
who were to wear her insignia—a moss-rose bud 
and a knot of blue satin ribbon—and were to pro- 
vide for the comfort and amusement of the guests, 
gentle and simple. This onerous office was as- 
signed to all those gentlemen staying in the 
house, and Mr. Harcross found himself pledged 
to preside at one of the tables in the villagers’ 
marquee, and to circulate all day with a bunch 
of blue ribbon at his button-hole. He accepted 
the charge meekly, and promised to do his duty, 
in quite a Nelsonian spirit. 

‘¢*For England, Home, and Beauty,’” he 
said. ‘‘I hope the Kentish damsels are pretty, 
Lady Clevedon.” e 

‘The careless, empty words were scarce spoken 
when a little pang shot through his heart: so 
much that a man says in society is purely me- 





chanical. But no sooner was that speech uttered 
than he bethought himself of one gentle maiden 
who might have been all the world to him, had 
he so chosen, 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘*4 NATIVE SKILL HER SIMPLE ROBES 
EXPRESSED.” 


Ir was the eve of the birthday féte, a sultry 
afternoon, with the thermometer at eighty de- 
grees in the shade, and not a leaf stirring in 
Clevedon Park. Jane Bond gave a little impa- 
tient sigh every now and then, as she sat at work 
in an arbor sheltered with hop-vines, and com- 
fortably placed in a corner of the srim little gar- 
den belonging to the south lodge—a sigh which 
was caused partly by the heat of the weather, 
and partly by a natural anxiety upon the sub- 
ject of her needle-work. 

She was making her dress for to-morrow’s fes- 

tival, and having only decided at the last mo- 
ment that she would have a new and brilliant 
pink muslin, instead of a lavender garment of 
the same fabric, which had been her ‘‘ Sunday 
frock” last summer, Miss Bond was working 
against time. Her decision had been in some 
manner influenced by the present of a sovereign 
from Weston Vallory, ostensibly to buy a neck- 
ribbon. 
“TI know you are fond of pretty colors,” he 
said, ‘‘and I want you to buy the brightest rib- 
bon in Tunbridge. Men have no taste in these 
—" or I should have chosen it for you my- 
self.’ 

It was not often that Miss Bond was gratified 
by the gift of a sovereign, though her father was 
reputed to have saved money, and to be better 
off than most of his class. Of course, if he had 
been in the habit of giving liis daughter casual 
sovereigns, he would have been less able to carry 
small sums to the savings-bank. Jane was clad 
comfortably but soberly, as became the daugh- 
ter of a God-fearing Primitive Methodist, and 
her father chose her gowns himself for the most 
part, so that she should not offend the eye of the 
elect by gaudy colors or eccentric patterns. In 
neat spots and narrow stripes, in lavenders and 
duns and grays, Miss Bond was obliged to walk 
this earth, as contentedly or discontentedly as 
she pleased. She kept her father’s house for 
him, and every Saturday evening had to render 
up a strict account of the past week’s expenses, 
There was more money spent upon starch than 
Joshua Bond approved ; but if he complained of 
this item, he was always informed that his Sun- 
day’s white shirt was the chief cause of the ex- 


mse. 

‘*T think it’s your sticking-out gowns, Jane,” 
the gardener would reply, sternly: ‘‘two pounds 
of starch in a week! It’s downright sinful.” 

Sometimes when Miss Bond’s accounts had 
been particularly accurate, no odd fourpence- 
farthing or twopence-half-penny deficient, and 
when the expenditure had been unusually light, 
Joshua would relax his grip upon the balance so 
far as to present his daughter with a stray shilling. 

‘Put it in your money-box, Jane,” he said; 
‘¢you’ve got a money-box, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, father,” Miss Bond replied, promptly, 
mindful of a long disused and disabled card- 
board institution, with tiny glass windows, lurk- 
ing somewhere on the inaccessible top shelf of 
an up-stairs cupboard—‘‘ oh, yes, father, I've got 
a box.” 

Thus it was that on receiving Mr. Vallory’s 
present—Weston had found occasion to go in 
and out by the south gate several times since 
his first encounter with the gardener’s daughter 
—thus it was that Miss Bond, with her admir- 
er’s sovereign in her pocket, could venture to 
prefer a request to her father. 

**You wouldn’t‘mind my wearing bright col- 
ors for once in a way, would you, father?” she 
inqyired, in a pleading tone, when he had lighted 
his evening pipe after an especially comfortable 
meat-tea. ‘‘I should look such a dowdy among 
all the other girls in that wishy-washy lavender 
thing you bought me last summer. It doesn’t 
take the starch well, you know, and—” 

** Doesn’t take the starch !” cried the aggrieved 
parent. ‘I should like to know what material 
would take as much starch as you use; I some~ 
times think you must give it to the fowls.” 

‘Oh, father, what a shame to say that, when 
I take such pains with your collars and things! 
How would you like your Sunday shirt to be 
limp and crumpled ?” 

‘*My shirt—two pounds of starch a week for 
my shirt!” 

** Don’t be cross, father, or I shall be obliged 
to go out to service, and work for somebody else. 
I should get wages then, and could use as much 
starch as I liked, and you’d have to keep a serv- 
ant, and pay her for doing what I do,” said 
Miss Bond, in whose breast rebellious fires were 
always lurking, ready to blaze up at the first prov~ 
ocation. ‘‘There’s not many girls of my age—” 

‘* Girls of your age! I should call you a wom- 
an!” growled her father. 

‘*There’s not many young women would put 
up with being kept as close as I’m kept,” contin- 
ued Miss Bond, recklessly. ‘‘ Howsomedever, I 
don’t want to complain. But as I’ve saved a few 
shillings, that you've given me now and then, I 
suppose you'll make no objection to my buying a 
pink muslin for the ‘ feat.’” 

‘* Buy what you like,” said the father, with a 
groan, ‘‘as long as it isn’t out of my money. 
If your own sense won’t teach you what’s proper 
for a young woman in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call you, J can’t teach you. 
Make yourself a merry-andrew if you like.” 

‘** A merry fiddlestick !” exclaimed Miss Bond. 
*¢T don’t see why the wicked people should have 
all the pretty colors.” 

So, having wrung this unwilling consent from 
her father, Jane Bond had walked to Tunbridge 
Wells in the early morning, and had arrived at 
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her favorite draper’s shop just as the shutters 
were being taken down. Here she purchased as 
many yards of bright pink and white muslin as 
could be bought for a sovereign, for her ideas on 
the subject of flouncings and pleatings were al- 
most as extensive as a West End milliner’s. 
She sat in her arbor this afternoon with a pile 
of neatly folded muslin frilling upon the table 
before her, and plied her needle with almost fe- 
verish haste, cheered by thoughts of coming tri- 
umphs. 

How they would all stare at her pink dress, 
made in a style which she had copied from a 
morning dress of Lady Clevedon’s—a costume 
devised by the great Bouffante herself! There 
was Mary Mason, the laundry-maid—between 
whom and Jane Bond there was a tacit rivalry 
—who was going to wear a new brown alpaca, 
much bedecked with braid and buttons, but a 
very vulgar and commonplace garment compared 
with that enchanting muslin. 

“I wonder what fe’d/ think of it,” Jane said 
to herself, as she began to turn down an almost 
endless hem; and the he who occupied so im- 
portant a place in her thoughts was not her affi- 
anced husband, Joseph Flood, but her new ad- 
mirer, Weston Vallory. 

The latch of the garden gate fell with a little 
clicking sound, while she sat working in the 
western sunshine. The muslin flounce dropped 
from her busy hands, and she looked up eager- 
ly with a sudden deepening of her rosy cheeks. 
But the person who had lifted the latch was not 
the person she had been thinking about, and 
she took up the flounce again with rather an im- 
patient twitch, and went on folding the hem. 
Her visitor was only Joseph Flood. She had no 
right to expect any one else, since it was not Mr. 
Vallory’s habit to open the garden gate. A flir- 
tation with a rustic beauty was pleasant enough ; 
but Weston had too much respect for his own 
reputation to run the risk of being seen loafing 
in the lodge garden in sentimental converse with 
the gardener’s daughter. A little dawdling talk 
by the park gate, which could be cut short at a 
moment's warning, was the utmost indulgence 
he permitted himself. 

Miss Bond, however, who could not estimate 
the extent of her admirer’s prudence, and who 
had no small idea of her own attractions, may 
have. nursed some vague hope of his dropping 
in unexpectedly this summer evening before the 
eight-o’clock dinner, to while away half an hour 
in her society. And, lo! instead of the London 
dandy, in his faultless boots and wonderful waist- 
coat, here was only honest Joseph Flood, whose 
highest merit was to love her to distraction, and 
whose powers of expression were of the poorest. 
She went on folding and pinching the muslin, 
with the bold black eyes cast down and a some- 
what sulky look in the full red lips, while Joe 
came shambling toward the arbor, using his long 
legs as if they were an embarrassment to him in 
the absence of his horse. 

Greetings are usually dispensed with in this 
class of life; so the groom hardly noticed the 
coldness of his reception, and dropped down 
upon. the bench by his mistress’s side without a 
word, put his stalwart arm round her waist, and 
administered the privileged kiss of an affianced 
husband. Jane drew herself away from him with 
an impatient shrug. 

‘*T wish you wouldn't be so tiresome, Joseph,” 
she said, peevishly. ‘‘ I’m sure the weather's too 
hot for kissing, and I don’t believe you’ve shaved 
this morning.” 

“Ah, but I have, though. I suppose one’s 
beard grows faster this weather.” 

** Your chin does scrub so! I'd as lief have a 
bit of emery paper rubbed across my face. Don't 
squeeze so close to me, Joe; there’s room enough 
on the bench without that. I’ve got all those 
flounces to hem and put on the skirt before I go 
to bed to-night.” 

‘*Oh, it’s a new gown, is it, that there’s all 
this fuss about?” said Joseph, contemplating the 
pink frills with a contemptuous air; ‘‘then all I 
can say is, if you’re going to be so ill-tempered 
every time you get a new gown, I hope you won't 
have many of ’em when we’re married.” 

‘It’s just like you to say that, Joseph,” replied 
Miss Bond, in a lofty tone. ‘‘ Now if you werea 
gentleman, you'd take an interest in my dresses, 
and think nothing too good for me.” 

“But I ain't a gentleman, you see, and if 
you're to lose your temper wifh me for the sake 
of a parcel of fallals like that there, I’d rather 
see you dressed anyhow than decked out as fine 
as a peacock.” 

Miss Bond tossed her head and went on with 
her work assiduously. It was not the first time 
she had seen Joseph Flood since her acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Vallory, and in the course of pre- 
vious interviews she had favored him with vague 
hints of being admired and appreciated by people 
of higher capacity to admire and appreciate than 
he possessed, and with ampler resources where- 
with to back their opinions. Joseph was of a 
jealous nature, and had been quick to resent 
these remarks. 

‘It doesn’t much matter whether you like my 
dress or not, that’s one comfort,” the girl said, 
presently; ‘‘there’s more people in the world 
besides you, and I dare say there'll be some at 
the ‘ feat’ to-morrow that wi// admire me.” 

“*T suppose you mean a pack of fine gentle- 
men,” replied Joseph, sullenly ; ‘‘ no prudent girl 
wants their admiration.” 

“Then I'm afraid I’m not a prudent girl,” 
remarked Jane, with a little affected giggle; 
**for I do like to be admired, and I set more 
store upon a gentleman’s admiration than a 
common man’s.” 

“‘T'm sorry for you, then, Jane Bond,” said 
the lover, sternly ; ‘‘ for if that’s true, you'll never 
make a good wife to an honest working-man. 
But I don’t believe it is true. You're always up 
to some blessed game of this kind, trying to take 
arise outofme. And yet you know there never 





was a young man fonder of a young woman than 
Iam of you. But I’m not the sort of man to 
stand any nonsense.” 

This kind of protestation was gratifying to Miss 
Bond’s vanity, and she was somewhat mollified 
by it, and even allowed the arm of her legitimate 
lover to steal around her waist and remain there 
placidly while she stitched her flounces; but 
throughout that evening the talk between the 
affianced ones was of a skirmishing character, 
and Jane Bond indulged in numerous suggestive 
remarks, all tending to show how much brighter 
and better her lot in life might have been, had 
she so pleased, than Mr. Flood, the groom, could 
possibly make it. She was all good temper and 
high spirits, however, for the rest of the even- 
ing, pleased with the effect of her dress as it pro- 
ceeded toward completion. She insisted on Mr. 
Flood staying to supper, and cut him the most 
delicate slices of cold beiled bacon, and gra- 
ciously compounded a glass of gin-and-water for 
him at her father’s behest; but notwithstanding 
these civilities Joseph Flood left the south lodge 
in a savage humor, and bent his steps toward 
his bed-chamber over the stables meditating 
vengeance, convinced that Jane Bond meant to 
fool him. 

‘*She’s just the kind of woman to do it,” he 
thought; ‘‘she knows she’s the prettiest girl 
within twenty mile—ay, within fifty mile, I'll 
warrant—and she takes advantage of it. I'll be 
bound some of those London dandies have been 
talking their nonsense to her—the captain, per- 
haps: there’s nothing like a soldier for that sort 
of mischief. But if she does try to make a fool 
of me, I'll be even with her, and I’ll be even with 
the man that comes between us.” 

He was a determined young fellow, this Joseph 
Flood—a muscular Christian, with more muscu- 
larity than Christianity—and in this one matter 
of his attachment to Jane Bond his sentiments 
were of a somewhat desperate character. She 
had played her fish a considerable time before 
she netted him, holding him at arms-length, pre- 
tending to be quite indifferent to him one day, 
delighting him by her amiability the next, and 
appearing absolutely to detest him the day after 
that. These alternate hot and cold douches, 
these alternations of despair and delight, had 
the intended effect. A prize so hard to win 
seemed to Mr. Flood the one crowning reward 
of man’s endeavors. He wooed the gardener’s 
daughter with a boundless patience. It was only 
when she did at last consent to pledge herself to 
him, declaring that she had been bothered into 
saying yes, that Mr. Flood assumed a more in- 
dependent tone, treating the lady henceforward 
as his own peculiar property rather than as a di- 
vinity to whom he was bound to pay continual 
worship. 

This independent manner of his, this unpleas- 
ant way of taking every thing for granted, was 
particularly provoking to Jane Bond, who had 
an insatiable appetite for flattery. She did not 
rest until she had found out her lover’s weak 
point, and that she could torture him into savage 
fits of jealousy. Having discovered this power, 
she used it rather frequently, and their walks to 
and from chapel were apt to be spent in silent 
sulkiness or open quarreling. Yet the young 
man clung to her, and went on loving her, and 
looked forward to the day when she was to be 
his wife. 

‘If you was to play me a trick, Jenny, if 
you was to jilt me and marry another fellow, I 
think I should be tempted to murder you,” he 
said to her one day, during the first moments 
of reconciliation after an unusually angry quar- 


rel. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be wiser to murder the other 
fellow?” Miss Bond asked, laughing. . 

‘¢ Perhaps I might do both,” answered Joseph 
Flood, in a tone that was sufficiently serious to 
alarm his betrothed. . 

She clung to his arm quite affectionately, more 
gratified by this threat than by any compliment 
he had ever paid her. 

**T do think you’re fond of me, Joseph,” she 
said; ‘‘and I don’t believe there's any love worth 
having without jealousy. As for playing you 
any tricks, there’s no fear of that. But I can’t 
help wishing sometimes that we were both better 
off than we are. I think I’d rather die than look 
forward to being such a drudge as most of the 
women I know come to after marriage.” 

‘* There's no call for you to be a drudge, Jenny. 
You can be as smart after marriage as you are 
now. It’s only slovens that come tc be drudges.” 

‘** Ah, youdon’t know. Men never understand 
how much work a women hastodo. You'd want 
your victuals cooked and your clothes washed, 
just as father does; and if there was children, 
there’d be them to do for, and the shop to look 
after too, when you was out of the way.” 

‘“*T thought you’d like the notion of the shop, 
Jane,” said the lover, rubbing his chin thought- 
fully. In his own idea, a shop was a kind of 
ready-made income without work or effort. He 
would only have to sit behind his counter reading 
a newspaper, or asleep with his head against the 
wall, snoring peacefully in the sunshine, while the 
money dropped into the till. 

“Yes, the shop’s all very well,” answered 
Jane. ‘‘I sometimes fancy I should like weigh- 
ing things, and have a lot of nice little drawers 
full of starch and mustard and rice and sago, 
and all that, and a little stock of fancy stationery 
in the window laid out tempting like, and perhaps 
even a few pots of bear’s-grease, and sixpenny 
bottles of lavender-water, and neat little boxes 
of hair-pins. I’ve heard tell there’s a deal of 
profit on them small things. But when it came 
to be the same from week’s end to week’s end, and 
perhaps bad debts; and after all it’s hard work, 
like any thing else—” 

‘Then drop the notion of the shop, Jane. J 
don’t care; I can keep on in service.” 

**Oh no, that would never do. I couldn’t 
marry to have my husband in service. People 





would say I was very hard driven to get a hus- 
band.” 


“*They could never think that of you, Jenny, 
even if they said it. But I’m blest if I know 
what you do want, if you don’t want me to have 
the shop at Rayton that we've always talked of.” 

Perhaps, had Jane been closely questioned, she 
herself would have found it very difficult to ex- 
plain her desires. She only felt a vague and 
general discontent. It would be much better to 
keep a shop and to be an independent matron— 
nay, even a person of some importance—in Ray- 
ton village than to be under her father’s stern 
dominion in the south lodge, And yet it seem- 
ed a sorry ending of all those fine stories which 
had been told her by stray admirers, and by 
that perpetual comforter, her looking-glass. She 
wished she had not been so heartily tired of her 
father’s rule and the dullness of her life; that 
she could have afforded to wait a few years lon- 
ger for that possible admirer looming in the fu- 
ture, whose advent so many of her admirers in 
the present had prophesied—the rich gentleman 
who would some day woo her for his wife. She 
had never read novels, and was perplexed by no 
sentimental foreshadowings. But she did cher- 
ish that one fond dream of a rich husband, and 
she did think it a hard thing that the wealthy 
wooer had not yet appeared, and that out of 
sheer weariness of spirit she must needs throw 
herself away upon a groom. 

[To BE OONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


"Tae is an almost fearful impressiveness in 
the thought that we go to our quiet sleep 
each night with no foreshadowing of the dread 
calamities that may be revealed when we unfold 
the morning paper. How many hearts were 
rent with sudden anxiety and sorrow on reading 
the telegraphic dispatches of that fatal Sunday 
morning when Boston was in flames! Those 
innocent-looking wires send swift, sharp, light- 
ning strokes through the land, and they smite 
one and another, seemingly without mercy. The 
details of that desolating conflagration are now 
known far and wide, from east to west—the 
features of peculiar painfulness as well as those 
of merciful compensation. Homeless thousands 
have not been forced to live in tents, as after the 
Chicago fire was necessary; the treasures of 
science, art, and literature were untouched by 
the devouring element; the old historical mon- 
uments, in which Boston gloried as linking the 
city to its early life and Revolutionary struggles, 
were spared. Amidst the sorrow arising out o 
those blackened ruins, and the sympathy which 
from all quarters is extended toward the suffer- 
ers, there are some comforting reflections con- 
nected with the disaster; and to a great extent 
what has been lost will be restored by the en- 
ergy and courage which have so often been dis- 
—— in times of trouble by the people of 
oston. 





If the proper authorities had seasonably shut 
off the gas from that section of Boston in which 
the fire raged, an immense amount of property 
would have been saved. 





The elegant Mansard-roofs which capped many 
of the finest granite stores and warehouses of 
Boston have proved fatal ornaments. Combus- 
tible in themselves, out of the reach of water 
from fire-engines, and high enough most effect- 
ually to scatter masses of burning fragments, 
they spread destruction far and wide. This new 
feature in architecture has proved too expensive 
altogether. Wooden Mansard-roofs should not 
be allowed in cities. Will other cities ere long 
be shrouded in the gloom of a fiery calamity be- 
cause they are slow in learning plain lessons? 





The horse distemper is now generally believed 
to be epidemic, and not contagious. Hence 
there is nothing gained by isolating those that 
are well. The most useful precautions are good 
treatment and careful feeding. 





Two pomological phenomena are spoken of 
in an exchange—apples which are sweet on one 
side and sour on the other, and apples without 
seeds. At the American Institute last year ap- 
ples of both descriptions were exhibited. In 
the one case it has been supposed that the sap 
tubes, running side by side from the roots of the 
tree, pour their secretions on the two sides of 
the fruit, which present a sort of Siamese con- 
nection, although they are really two distinct 
apples—a sweet and a sour one—in juxtaposi- 
tion. In seedless apples one theory is that the 
development of the seeds is suspended at an 
early period of growth from an unknown cause, 
not unlike the arrest of growth of a child, which 
constitutes a dwarf. 





Two girls employed in a large dry-goods es- 
tablishment in Boston, and living in Roxbury, 
on discovering the danger from the fire, gained 
access to the store, secured laces to the value of 
$20,000, and took them safely to their home in 
Roxbury. The store was wholly burned. 





Pennsylvania has some astonishingly cool- 
headed young ladies. The Titusville Herald 
tells a story of one who should have the medal. 
On the Union and Titusville Railroad there is a 
long, high trestle, which is on one side conceal- 
ed from the engineer of an approaching train by 
a sharp curve in the road. A short time ago, as 
a train wheeled around this curve, the engineer 
was horrified to discover a lady midway on the 
trestle. Quick as thought he checked the train, 
though he knew it was an utter impossibility to 
bring it to a stand in season to prevent a dire 
catastrophe. The lady heard the warning whis- 
tle, and turning her head, saw the iron monster 
almost upon her. Escape seemed impossible: 
to remain was certain death; to jump to the 

round beneath, a distance of thirty to forty 
eet, equally certain death; and to attempt to 
run ahead and escape was out of the question. 
She neither screamed nor fainted, but acted. 
Thirty inches below the ends of the ties, and 
immediately under the stringer which supports 
them, there was a joist five inches wide running 
from one support of the trestle to another. 
Quickly she swung herself down to this narrow 








thread with the apparent ease of a gymnast, and 
with her arms clasped around it, stretched her- 
self at full length along it as the train thunder- 
ed by almost over her. As soon as the engineer 
saw her action he threw off his brakes, and put- 
ting on steam, hurried past as soon as possible, 
when she nimbly sprang to the track again, and 
— her journey as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 





Just as cold weather is coming upon us some- 
body volunteers the most comfortable advice, 
‘““Never use cold water when warm water will 
answer as well.’’? This is quite different from 
the old-fashioned theory that nothing was more 
wholesome than to get up early in the morning, 
break the ice on top of the water-pail, and give 
yourself a good washing in the semi-frozen liq- 
uid. The latest theory is that there is scarcely 
a single remedial effect of cold water which can 
not be as well and more safely secured by the 
use of warm water. 





While the capital city of New England was 
wrestling with the flames, by a singular coinci- 
dence a conflagration broke out in London, 
which for several hours threatened complete de- 
struction to the magnificent warehouses on the 
Thames. Fortunately the fire-brigades of Lon- 
don, after much effort, extinguished the fire. 





Little Allie had spent the Sabbath away from 
home with her cousin in a neighboring city 
across the East River. On returning at night 
her mother asked, ‘‘ Well, Allie, how did you 
like the minister ?”’ 

“Not very well; he says ‘projuice,’”” was the 
quick criticism. 

The laugh which ran around the family circle 
somewhat abashed the child, but she met the 
next questions: ‘* What was the sermon about? 
Do you remember the text?” 

“‘T don’t know; I believe it was the eighth 
verse of the first chapter of St. Paul.’’ 





A piece of work was recently finished in the 
Vatican mosaic factory on which four artists 
have been employed ten years. It is a picture 
representing the coronation of the Virgin. Each 
of the artists had two pieces of the picture as his 
task. These are now to be united, and after hav- 
ing been seen by those whose duty it is to in- 
spect the work, and, as it is said, by the Pope, 
they will again be separated to undergo the last 

rocesses. The picture is to decorate the basil- 

ca of St. Paul, but will first be exhibited to the 
public. 





Among the sufferers by the Boston fire is a 
New York lady, well known through her mu- 
nificent gifts to the New York Free Medical 
College, and by other large and varied bene- 
factions. Her property consisted of business 
blocks, nearly all of which were located in the 
burned district. Her conduct on learning that 
she was reduced from opulence to comparative 
penury is worthy of note. A friend expressing 
to her his regret that she had given so much as 
to have allowed nothing to accumulate from her 
large income, she replied, “I am glad of it; I 
am glad I gave it while I had it; I only regret 
the loss because it will deprive me of the power 
to keep on giving.’’ On learning that the fami- 
lies of some old tenants were overwhelmed by 
their misfortunes from the fire, this lady, with- 
out waiting to learn the full extent of her own 
losses, sent an order to Boston that the whole 
of her available funds should be distributed 
among them, and promised any future assistance 
in her power. 





The following singular and interesting anec- 
dote, illustrating the sagacity of the horse, ap- 
pears in the Court Journal: ‘‘A German cavalry 
soldier and his horse were captured in the fight 
at Le Bourget, and taken off with other prison- 
ers. Three days after the fight they halted for 
the night in a village. The poor fellow was sit- 
ting in the evening near the window, thinking 
how he might escape, while his noisy captors 
round the fire-place were fuddling themselves 
with wine. Suddenly he hears in the streets the 
neighing ofa horse. He believes it is his brave 
steed escaped from a shed where she had been 
placed, and in search of her master. One of 
the panes of the window was replaced by pa- 
per; boring with his finger a hole in it, he lays his 
mouth to the opening, calling, cautiously and 
coaxingly, ‘Lizzy, Lizzy.’ A joyous neighing is 
the reply, and Lizzy is close to the window. In 
a moment the whole frame of the casement is 
smashed, and before the tipplers know what is the 
matter the captive soldier is outside and on the 
bare back ofhis faithful mare. Asifthesagacious 
animal knew that the life of her master was at 
stake, she runs off like a whirlwind, and yet she 
is not urged on by spurs or bridle, for the francs- 
tireurs have taken the boots off the rider, and 
the bridle is hanging with the saddle in the shed. 
Shots are fired after them, and bullets whiz past 
their ears without stopping the horse, The hus- 
sar does not know the way, but ‘ Lizzy’ remem- 
bers it, and after thirty-two hours both arrive 
at the outposts of Le Bourget, dead beat, but 
happy to be again with their comrades.” 





A curious instrument has been invented by an 
English physician for seeing under water. It 
is constructed of two concave lenses which are 
placed with their concavities together. The 
outer edges are secured by a metallic rim, 
made water-tight, the interior being filled with 
water for refractive purposes, 





The position of the Duke of Edinburgh to 
the duchy of Saxe-Coburg, of which he is heir 
on his uncle’s death, is a subject of interest 
abroad. The grand duke and his people are 
supposed to be desirous of being amalgamated 
with the German empire, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is said to have no objection, if it can be 
arranged without injuring his proprietary rights. 
This was a contingency never dreamed of by the 
late Prince Consort, who had no great love for 
Prussia, though he gave ‘“‘ Fritz’ his daughter, 
and there is a nice question as to what is due to 
his memory. The rumor is revived of a mar- 
riage between the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
eldest daughter of the ex-King of Hanover, who, 
it is said, is going to England soon to resume 
his title of Duke of Cumberland. As the ex- 
king is very rich, the match, from that point of 
view, would not be a bad one. The duke and 
the princess are second cousins, 





Crochet Gabrielle for Child from 1 to 3 Years old.—(See illustration on page 797.] 


Tus Gabrielle is worked with white and red fourfold zephyr worsted in Tunisian or Victoria and in wave crochet stitch, and is trimmed down the front with ; 
large simulated buttons of red worsted. It is closed in the middle of the back with small china buttons. Figs. 25-27, Supplement, give the pattern ao lll | 
for the waist. ‘The original is twenty-two inches and a half long, including the waist, and sixty-four inches wide at the bottom. The skirt _ nd i 
consists of several breadths, which are worked separately and are sewed up afterward. First work the apron front of the skirt with white wot Wad gl WANA Ay Yh ph 
worsted. Begin at one side with a foundation of 83 st. (stitch), and on these work 44 Tunisian pr. (pattern row); each pr. con- ; SY A ae Pe 
sists of two rounds, going back and forth. In order to obtain greater width on the under edge of the skirt the 2d to the 16th Wit 
and the 30th to 44th pr. are not worked to the upper edge of the breadth, thus not on the whole row of stitches; in the 
first round of the second pr. take up 6 st. only from the first pr., and then lengthen the 3d to 10th pr. by 4 st. each, the 
11th to 16th pr. 6 st. each, which are also all taken up from the st. of the first pr. ; at the end of the first round 
of the 16th pr. leave 9 st. of the first pr. unnoticed. ‘The 17th to 29th pr. are worked on the whole number 
- of st. Atthe end of the first round ofthe 30th pr. leave 9 st. of the preceding pr. unnoticed, shorten 
the 31st to 35th pr. 6 st. each, and the 36th to 44th pr. 4 st. each. Now work the points at both 
sides of this breadth. For each row of points lay on the working thread anew, and work 3 pr., 
taking up 7 st. from the vertical veins on the outer edge of the breadth for the first pr. (pay Ze 
no attention to the foundation st. on one side of the breadth; these st. should come on the 
i 
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wrong side of the work underneath the points). At the beginning and end of the 2d ‘altil Hl | | 
and 3d pr. of the points narrow 1 st. each; finally, work on the upper edge of F il | | M| 
each point 2 sl. (slip stitch) on the vertical veins of the last pr., and fasten the WW | if We 
thread. The rows of points worked in this manner are edged each with two l | \ “ull 
rounds of sc. (single crochet) with red worsted. For the other two breadths { | i hy | | 
work with white worsted two separate parts, which do not reach to the / He i NY 
bottom of the skirt, but end with the points above the border (see | I i y } ill! 
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of 56 st., and on these crochet 77 pr. In order to form the 
points on the bottom of the breadth, widen and narrow inside 
of every 7 pr., widening 1 st. at the beginning of every 2d 

to 4th pr., and narrowing 1} at. at the beginning of every 

5th to 7th pr. ; the first of every 7 pr. is always worked 

without changing the number of st. Each breadth 

is widened toward the bottom besides; to do this 

work 3 shorter pr. after every 7 pr. worked on 

the whole number of st., paying no attention 

to 7 st. of the preceding pr. at the end of the \ ya 
first round of each of these 3 pr. Finally, alll | } TW \ é 
trim each breadth seven inches and three- 

quarters from the top crosswise with one 
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round of picots. ‘To do this work 1 Wy = =i \ \¥ ZW | | 
sc, on each of the now horizontal st., iN AR SN SAU ¥ Ail ; NE AN “a 


: | 
illustration). Begin each breadth on one side with a foundation j 
| Hi 7 \ h 


and after each sc. one picot con- 
sisting of 4 ch. and | sc. on the I | 
first of these. After finishing MARAE Yy YY | : Hil . tH HN MI 4 
theupper parts work two parts ane —— Uy Yy i : “i ] S MN i | rim 
for the border crosswise SHLAA fae y YY : wt YS S He 
white and red worsted. For All| | ; I Wa YY \ ) S yee ! SU 
each part make with i | | Yy NM TAN MT _—— 
white worsted a founda- | 
tion of 108 st., and on 
these crochet 2 ‘Tuni- 
sian pr., then four 
times alternately 2 

pr. in wave stitch 
with red worsted 

and 3 pr. in'Tu- 

nisian st. with 

white worsted. 

To work in 

wave st., V 

the first pr. 

nisian; in the 

first round of 

every follow- 

pr. take up the 

st. from the 

back veins of 

the vertical st. 

of the preced- 

ing pr., in do- 

ing which the 
horizontal row 

of st. becomes 

raised on the 

right side of the 

work. After 

the last Tuni- 

sian pr. of each y 
part edge it at ji : iy 
the top (bot- iM : Z Zam 
tom of skirt) 1 : : By \, 
with one round ———— y WG 
of sl, which | | yy 3 
is worked on it z y |p 

the vertical st. 
Then sew the 
parts just fin- 
ished along the 
foundation st. 
to the wrong 
side of the up- 
per parts, so 
that the points 
of the Jatter 
project free; | 
the breadths 
completed in jf 
this manner 
are then join- J 
ed in a simi- 
lar manner 
with the front @ 
breadth at one § 
side, and are 
sewed up at § 
the other side 
(middle of back 
of skirt), leav- 
ing a slit four § 
inches and 
seven - eighths 
long. The bot- 
tom ofthe skirt 3 : 

is edged with § : NW 

one round of : - = BG QQ@ = —= == 
picots, always : : : S : = 

working 1 sc. 

on each edge 

st., and after 

this always one 

picot. Furnish 

the top of the Fig. 1.—Gros Gratin Dress with 
skirt with a SICILIENNE MANTELET. 

belt. For the For description see Supplement. 
latter make a : 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress WITH VELVET Fig. 3.—Lapies’ CLotu Fig. 4.—Poriin Dress 
POLONAISE. Surr. VELVETEEN PALeTot 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1*, 1°-4. For pattern see description in Supplement. For description see Supplew? 
: : Fig. 8.—Satine Dress with CLotu PAeror. Fig, 9.—Serce Dress with Siciryenne Dorman. Fig 
= pre ee 1h For description see Supplement. - For description see Supplement. For pattern and 4 
suit the width — = 
of the ‘skirt at : Fig. 13.—CasHMERE Watxine Suit. Fig. 14.—Poriiw Dress witn CLorH MANTLE. 
the top, and on For description aee Supplement. For pattern see description in Supplement. 


this crochet 1 Fics. 1-16,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING SUITS.—[Figs. 1-7, Fis 








Tunisian pr. with white worsted, 1 pr. in wave stitch with red worsted, 4 Tunisian pr. with white worsted, 1 pr. in wave stitch with red worsted, and 1 ‘Tunisian 
pr. with white worsted. Edge the crochet part all around with one round of picots of red worsted ; in doing this fasten together two vertical st. with each sc. at 
Din hilt ti the sides of this part, and pay no attention to the foundation st. The waist of the Gabrielle is all worked in Tunisian st. with white worsted from Fig. 25, 
i) iti Mili Supplement, in one piece. Begin on the back edge of the left back. Narrow and widen on the neck and shoulders according to the pattern. In 
AH \ i 1a order to form the second half of the slit for each armhole cast on the requisite number of st. ; sew up the front and backs on the shoulders. 
| Halil 1 Crochet each sleeve from Fig. 27, Supplement, beginning on the upper edge, sew up the side edges, and set them into the waist with 
‘ll Halli H one round of sc. so that the seam comes on the under end of the slit (armhole). Work the bib similarly to the front breadth 
t) | ‘ ARYA from Fig. 26, Supplement, and fasten it on the waist according to the corresponding figures and signs. Furnish the back 

VA Ae ai ed f the left back with a fly of ral Tunisi r. and one round of sc., and set several buttons. Edge tl 
f ey ge of the left back with a fly of several Tunisian pr. and one round of sc., and set on several buttons. Edge the 
A i «UH y a. back edge of the right back with two rounds of sc., at the same time working several button-holes, consisting of 5 
iH | or 6 ch. (chain stitch) each. Finally, trim the waist on the neck and sleeves, as shown by the illustration, with 
a strip of points, which are worked similarly to the points on the front breadth; sew the belt of the skirt on 
the waist, and trim the Gabrielle down the front with the simulated buttons of red worsted as shown by 
the illustration. For each button make a foundation of 4 ch., close these in a ring with 1 sl., and 
crochet two rounds as follows: Ist round.—3 ch., which count as first de. (double crochet), 
then 3 ch., and seven times alternately 1 dc. on the ch. ring, 3 ch. Lay on a brass ring 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and on the ring, and at the same time on the ch. 

of the preceding round, work one round all in single crochet. 


Basket for Fancy-Work, Spools, Thread, etc. 
See illustration on page 776. 


Tuts basket is made of black varnished cane bars, lined with green 
silk, and trimmed with lambrequins ornamented in application em- 
broidery, and a ruche and bows of green silk ribbon. ‘The lam- 
brequins are of white cloth. The large design figures of the 
embroidery, for which Fig. 28, Supplement, gives the design, 
are cut of colored cloth, applied to the foundation, and 
edged with coarse thread of maize silk, which is sewed 
on with straight long cross stitches of fine black silk. 
The embroidery on and between the applied figures 
is worked with floss silk in different colors, part'y 
in satin stitch and partly in point Russe. The 
lambrequins are scalloped on the outer edge, 
and button-hole stitched with green silk over 

a thread of maize and black silk. 


WA PARIS FASHIONS. 
"4 ji) (From ovr Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Uh iy HE fashions are daily he- 
“A AAR AN coming more strongly de- 
"e Al fined. It is henceforth cer- 
it |) iN tain that short suits will not 
wii v be abandoned, that over- 
skirts, polonaises, and 
vests will continue to be 
worn in the daytime, 
and that long dresses 
will be reserved for 
dinner and even- 
ing parties. For 
morning toilettes 
coarse woolen 
fabrics are most 
in vogue.— 
Faded tints are 
still in favor, 
#} and are often. 
( Ss wh AQ iiaxa % used in two 
geo == = S SZ : " Ii , uy | i MONO Meares me 4)) shades. TI will 
SOT : = SS ; % h, tj, \\ AY eg BS il describe, as an 
—— uh iF : . ! example,a dress 
of tissu-éponge 
in two shades 
of faded blue. 
The skirt is 
of the darker 
shade, and is 
trimmed to the 
knee with kilt 
pleats, one pleat 
being light, and 
one dark, and 
soon, ‘The po- 
lonaise is of the 
lighter shade; 
it is trimmed 
with three dark 
bias folds, and! 
edged with trel- 
lised woolem 
ball fringe of 
the lighter tint. 
; Thesame dress 
va is seen in poplin 
f— in two shades 
of gray, olive, 

and réséda, 

Fur trimming 
is the rage; but 
as it would be 
folly to cut up 
costly fur into 
narrow _ strips 
and tiny pieces, 
its manufacture 
has been at- 
tempted with 
marvelous suc- 
cess, and we 
have bands of 
imitation fox, 
royal tiger, end 
furs of all kinds 
that can scarce-. 

be distin-. 
guished from 
real fur. The 
royal tiger,a sil. 
very gray witle 
black tigerspots, 
is themost beau~ 
tiful of these 
trimmings; it is 
used for every 
thing — négligé 
and full dress, 
and even for 

Fig. 6.—Potrt pe Sore WaiKise Fig. 7.—Gros Grain anp Vetvet Watkine Scir with wrappers. I 


have seen one 
For description see Supplemen For description see Supplement. of these, of gray 
aktwe Surv. Fig. 11.—Surr ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. Fig. 12.—Mertvo Watkine Suir. velveteen, lined 
ent, No. III., Figs. 92, 9>_13, 


For description see Supplement, For description see Supp!ement. pe e h page! eee 
treowpes Watxine Suir with Dorman, Fig. 16.—Suir ron Boy From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. . with bands of 
“scription see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


royal tiger, 
First Row in Background; Figs. 13-16, Second Row in Background. ] which was truly 
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8 5.—Gros Grain Suit witn Lovrs Quinze ; 

POLONAISE. : Scit. Lours QuaTorzE VEstT-POLONAISE. 
Pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 5-8. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[December 7, 1872. 
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consequen ; they are sewed on 
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I have seen a p’ suit of indigo blue tissu- 
éponge which merits description. The skirt was 
trimmed with a flounce five inches wide, sur- 
mounted by a second flounce, cut in large scal- 
ope ; above the latter was a band of otter, edged 

th 


a fringe. 

Fur trimming, therefore (and for more dressy 
costumes the guipure d’art, which I am about to 
describe), and coarse woolen fabrics are the ele- 
ments which are combined for every variety of 
morning toilettes. As to wrappings, the Dolman 
in its numerous forms is the most successful. 
Double capes are still worn, as are also single 

of the material of the dress, lined with 
flannel and well wadded. 

A great many suits will also be worn, of a light 
fabric called zephyr cloth; these are composed 
almost invariably of a skirt, trimmed with a deep 
flounce of faille of the same shade, surmounted 
by a rather wide band of cloth, and edged with 
@ very narrow cloth band; and redingote of the 
same cloth, trimmed with a bias fold of faille. 

For all these suits large oxidized silver but- 
tons, such as I described in a former letter, are 
growing more and more in favor; some of these 
are exquisitely chased, and are real works of art. 

I must not forget to describe the guipure d'art, 
already mentioned. This is made of black, 
white, or colored silk, entirely by hand, for the 
trimming of costly dresses. The origin of this 
fashion is pathetic. Guipure d’art, embroidered 
on netting, was formerly one of those idle pas- 
times affected by wealthy young ladies, who exe- 
cuted it in white silk, and composed of it superb 
trimmings for handkerchiefs and a multitude of 
other articles. "When the people of Alsace and 
Lorraine were driven from their homes and 
stripped of their possessions their wives and 
daughters conceived the idea of offering for sale 
these beautiful trimmings with raised designs, 
which were enthusiastically adopted by our lead- 
ers of fashion under the name of Alsacian gui- 

ures, They are very costly, and will consequent- 
ly be restricted to elegant toilettes. 

Chenille embroidery, both black and in colors, 
is also very much in vogue. The chenille is 
fastened to the material simply by cross stitches 
of silk of the same or a contrasting color placed 
some distance apart, so as to produce the effect 
of dots on the embroidery. 

The first evening dresses of the season will be 
worn, not at Paris, which will not open its sa- 
lons before the month of January, but in the 
ch&teaux, where people are wont to gather until 
it is time to return to town. Even for these 
dresses suits prevail, only the skirts are long. 
In general the trimmings of the front, such as 


ruches, puffs, laces, embroidery, etc., are set on ‘ 


perpendicularly. The over-skirt is extremely 
short in front, so as to show these trimmings, 
and very long in the back, and is trimmed on 
the back breadths, but not on the front, the in- 
verse of the skirt. For these dresses many 
Pompadour or flowered fabrics are used, and 
also damask, which is again coming in fashion ; 
but brocaded, flowered, and damask stuffs are 
teserved for over-skirts and polonaises ; the skirt 
is always of plain faille or satin. To speak tru- 
ly, Paris fashions are not vet seen in Paris; they 
are packed up and sent off in all directions. It 
is agreed, in fact, that in this intermediate sea- 
son ladies who remain in Paris shall confine 
themselves to négligé toilettes; they will not 
consent to appear in full dress within twenty 
leagues from it at least. And yet the great 
city is swarming with elegantly dressed ladies. 
All the places of amusement are ablaze with cost- 
ly toilettes, but a Parisian woman is not deceived 
thereby ; she never thinks of looking at or study- 
ing these dresses, but passes them by carelessly, 
saying, ‘‘ These are all foreigners.” And she is 
never mistaken. 

The fashions are also seen at the races. At 
the last ones there was a sort of feminine uni- 
form, closely resembling riding-habits, save in 
the length of skirt; these were cloth suits of all 
colors, with velvet vests, the corsage and vest 
having something of a masculine cut. It is at 
the races, however, that fashions are put on 
trial; and because a singular garment or an 
extraordinary bonnet is seen there we must 
not jump at the conclusion that this garment or 
bonnet will be worn. It is with fashions as with 
the elect—many are called, but few are chosen. 
And I perceive that, with all the attempts to 
change, we always come back to the suit in its 
numerous varieties, 

Feather trimming, set on the edge of velvet 
or silk suits, constitutes one of the most elegant 
garnitures of the season. It is, moreover, too 
costly to become common ; nevertheless, it is so 
generally admired that means have been devised 
to imitate it by raveling strips of silk some two 
or three inches in depth. These raveled trim- 
mings produce almost the same effect as feathers, 
and are light and pretty. They are used not 
only on silk, but also on light woolen goods, like 
zephyr cloth. 

It is whispered that, although the ball season 
is still far distant, marvels of embroidery are in 
course of preparation, to be displayed in the light 
of the chandeliers. Among these are tulle and 
crape with chenille embroidery, set on the fabric 
by stitches of gold thread, which are very effect- 
.ve. I have seen a dress of this kind of white 
‘ulle, embroidered with white chenille and gold 
ihread, and composed of three skirts, which are 
‘© be worn not over silk, but over an under-skirt 





of tarlatan covered with two thicknesses of coarse 
tulle. ‘This was a vaporous toilette par excel- 
lence. ‘There are also dresses for parties where 
there is no dancing, black tulle and crape, em- 
broidered with black chenille and steel thread. 
Of course the head-dress, ear-rings, and neck- 
lace must harmonize with this dress, which is de- 
signed to be completed by lapis lazuli jewelry set 
in steel. Lapis lazuli is one of the caprices of 
the moment. It is set in brooches, ear-rings, 
hair-pins, and large beads for the necklace, and 
is worn both in the daytime and the evening. 
In a word, it is thought to suit all colors, as all 


dresses. It is well adapted to a setting of the. 


oxidized silver which is so fashionable at this 
moment, and probably will be all winter. Of 
course I do not mean the Persian lapis, which is 
very costly, or the German, which is coarse and 
dear, but the French, which imitates the Persian 
so closely that they can scarcely be distinguished 
from each other. 
EMMELINE RaYMonpD. 








THANKSGIVING AT THE BIG 
RO 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘* 7 INHE shadow ofa great rock in a weary land,” 

Simon Lauder well knew, was a phrase 
that on the Oriental lip implied the fullest rest 
and refreshment conceivable. But whenever he 
came to that line in the great Bible he always 
shook his head and stopped a moment before he 
went on. He was not a man of powerful intellect, 
and it perhaps cost him an effort to separate 
the metaphorical from the literal meaning ; he 
lived on peaceable terms with every body and 
every thing but his luck, did generally as he 
would be done by, and read the Bible assiduous- 
ly; but he had never absolutely found that rest 
in the shadow of the Great Rock which enabled 
him to accept the spiritual significance of the 
text as a thing of intimate experience; and 
meanwhile he had personally a very different 
idea of his own attached tothe phrase. For the 
fact was that Simon Lauder’s house stood against 
the face of a granite cliff, and the shade thrown 
from that cliff had occasioned him half the ills 
of his life. 

The old Lander family had come with their 
wealth, a hundred and fifty years ago, to the 
Cape—a bold headland whose granite bases ran 
far out into the Atlantic. They had begun by 
coming for the summer season at first, and they 
had ended by liking it so well as to stay the year 
round. And there they had bought an estate, 
and made it a place of luxury, clearing off the 
rocks from the lawn, planting trees, and shielding 
them from storms till they were stout enough to 
maintain themselves ; setting picturesque shrub- 
beries here and there, with openings on the sea, 
and openings on the hills; building a splendid 
mansion at one end of the estate, and a farm- 
house at the other, with a dairy-house beneath 
the beetling brow of the Big Rock there, whose 
concave shield kept the sun away from dawn till 
dark—a dairy-house not, perhaps, rivaling the 
Queen’s, on the demesne of Windsor Castle, but 
quite large and well-ordered enough to hold the 
butter and cream and cheese yielded by the im- 
ported stock, the Jerseys and Ayrshires and Al- 
derneys, that were the pride and marvel of the 
Ca 


That generation of Lauders, then, as may be 
imagined, laid out the income of their proper- 
ty quite as freely as it came in, so that when 
the head of the house died, and the estate was 
divided, no one felt able to take the man- 
sion-house for his share, and support its original 
style. ‘The mansion-house was finally sold, and 
became eventually a seminary for young ladies. 
The inheritance of each member of the next gen- 
eration, accordingly, being but a tithe of the old 
possessions, while their acquired habits called 
for quite as lavish expenditure as when the 
property was undivided, there came speculation 
ard rash investments and losses ; and then idle- 
ness and wastefulness and death and scattering 
came to help along the downfall; and at last, 
when Simon Lauder, of the third generation, 
married, he was alone of his name on the Cape, 
and he lived in the farm-house that his grand- 
father had hardly thought good enough tor his 
laborers. 

Perhaps that would have done very well, and 
would have been as good head-quarters to grum- 
ble from as any others, if he had been able to 
keep even that. But as he chose to sit down 
and complain, rather than stand up and resist 
the blows of fortune, he one day found that that 
shelter also was gone, and he and his wife and 
children had nothing left but the old dairy-house, 
a dozen acres or so of ground about it, and a 
cranberry swamp. 

Into the old dairy-house, then, he moved; 
and a little kindled to bestir himself, Simon 
spent half his nights, after farm-work was done, 
in hammering and planing and chiseling and 
making it habitable; and with the help of his 
wife—who, not being so grandly born as he, 
could paper and paint a room without bemoan- 
ing herself at every step, or wondering what her 
grandfathers would say to see her reduced to 
that—it finally became a commonly comfortable 
abode. At least it would have been comfortable 
if one ray of sunshine ever entered it; but it stood 
so in the hollow face of the rock that long after 
it was morning in the rest of the world it was 
dark in the dairy-house, and long before the sun 
left the top of the Big Rock shadows had fallen 
in the little house beneath it. Sometimes Simon 
thought he would build on another story to the 
cottage that should rear its head high enough 
to catch an occasional sunbeam ; but he had not 
a dollar to spare from daily needs—indeed, if it 
not been for the rock-cod and cunners and lob- 
sters round the shores he would soon have ceased 
to have any daily needs at all—and he contented 





himself with thinking if he only had the money 
he would do it. 

He had béen accustomed in his childhood to 
such traditions of past splendor that it seemed 
to him many things belonged to the Lauders of 
right, and he luxuriated in a vague belief that 
the king should have his own again. Perhaps 
he fancied that the outer world would at some 
time return to its senses and bring him tribute- 
money of what originally belonged to his race 
and name, or that the people on the Cape, out of 
consideration for his past, would eventually come 
and build the second story for him; but, whether 
or no, the habit of feeling that he had a right to 
land and money in virtue of his ancestry pre- 
vented his ever putting forth a hand to gain land 
and money by his own endeavor, and the second 
story was never built. After all, Simon did not 
know that it mattered much. The absence of 
sunshine made the house gloomy, he saw, but it 
never occurred to him for years that it made it 
unhealthy too; nor did the doctor who visited 
the house imagine for a long while that no sun- 
shine fell there at some part of the day when he 
was not there, or that a house could ever have 
been built that in the open air had so many qual- 
ities of thedungeon. All that Simon ever + ara 
about healthiness or the contrary, as it concerned 
the dairy-house, was the advisability of an im. 
provement in the cellar, and all he ever found 


the energy to do after he had rendered the house | 


habitable was to make that improvement; for a 
spring that was supposed to rise in the heart of 
the Big Rock had run down through the cellar 
of the dairy-house to feed a well there; and aft- 
er one or two of the children had been nearly 
drowned in the well, Simon and a couple of men 
—to hire whom nearly ruined him—bricked and 
cemented the cellar and covered in the well. 
But, for all that, it diffused a very sensible 
dampness through the house, that nothing but 
roaring fires could overcome, and Simon had not 
the means to afford roaring fires. 

Night after night, then, from the November till 
the April days, had Simon been roused from his 
skep by the loud, rattling breath of one of the 
many children that came so much faster than 
any one wanted them, and had waded out in 
snow or slush to find the doctor or the drugs, 
for inefficiency could not do without the one, and 
improvidence never kept itself supplied with the 
other ; and neither squills nor antimony had been 
of any avail, because Simon had gone a little too 
late, or the dampness had struck a little too 
deep; and one after another, as one winter went 
after another, the fortunate little things had left 
their traditions of Lauder grandeur and their ex- 
perience of Lauder squalor, never to be troubled 
by either any more. Then the eldest child of 
all, a girl of more promise than any Lauder of 
half a century, who had taken all the prizes in 
her class at the seminary, went into a decline, 
and was laid away; and now of the nine children 
there were left only Emily and little Sim and 
George, while the mother, who originally had 
some vigor of her own, ‘seemed to be nearly 
broken down and ready to follow her children ; 
and the doctor had at last told Simon that un- 
less they moved out of the shadow of the Big 
Rock she would not be long about it. 

During the twenty years of his married life 
Simon had grumbled at the folly of his spend- 
thrift ancestors, at the inertness of their sons, 
at the ill luck of himself, at the injustice of 
Heaven that had exiled him from the house of 
his fathers, at the unkind fate that had turned 
him out of the farm-house, at the quality of the 
weather, at the quality of the crops, at the state 
of the market, at the state of the general health, 
at the children’s clothes, at their food, at the ig- 
norance of the doctor, at fate and fortune gener- 
ally; and now he began to grumble at the Big 
Rock, to rail at the shadow of it, to curse the 
length and breadth of it. The first sunshine of 
the morning was kept from him, he complained, 
by the shield of the Big Rock: except on a hot 
June day the noon sunshine itself did not touch 
the roof of the dairy-house; he had to climb its 
jagged sides to see the sun set. Sometimes he 
remembered the bashaw who, when the fire was 
too hot, had the masons come and set back the 
chimney; but it was of no use for Simon to try 
and stir the rock ; any blasting that he could do, 
in his ignorance of the business, would be a mere 
scratch on its surface; he could not afford to 
send for quarry-men to come and do the work 
for him ; and though his house might have been 
dragged out of the fatal circle of its shadow, he 
could no more afford to do that thing than the 
other, and he was not a man so popular with 
the few neighbors on the Cape that any of them 
were willing to leave their own work and come 
and give him their services for nothing. Once, 
indeed, Simon had tried boring and blasting into 
the cliff, but he had only succeeded in making 
a slight crack and some loose pebbles—a crack 
which was, however, of infinite use, as it kept 
little Sim and George out of the house and in 
the sunlight on the other side of the rock, work- 
ing to deepen the fissure, which every summer 
renewed its enjoyment for them, little Sim being 
for a long time in search of the gnomes that 
Emily had told him lived in the hollows of the 
rocks, but George being interested by more tan- 
gible possibilities. 

When, however, Simon was weary of grum- 
bling at the Big Rock whose shadow darkened 
his life, and the water from whose heart damp- 
ened his house, he began to look about him for 
some means of counteracting its evils, if any 
means there might be; for he divined at last 
that though it was virtuous in him to grumble 
at the trouble, it would be more virtuous to 
destroy it, that grumbling would not save his 
wife's life for him, and that, unless he wished to 
be left alone in the world, he must take some 
active steps to prevent it. Retrench Simon 
could not, to work harder he was unable, to 
scheme and plan he had not the fit qualities. but 


save money for the moving of the house out into 
the sunshine he must. He had an old watch 
that he had kept through all his reverses, and 
that he valued almost as he did his good name, 
for it had been his father’s before him; but he 
sold it, and he put the proceeds into the savings- 
bank to accumulate. And so much having giv- 
en him a sort of impetus to move, he undertook 
the immense task of turning a certain sunny 
field of his domain into a strawberry bed, and 
sending the produce to market; and just as he 
had harvested the gains of the first season, and 
had added them to the fund in the savings-bank, 
Emily was taken with a pneumonia, that was fol- 
lowed by a typhoid, and before she was about 
the house again every cent of the fund had been 
expended, and the doctor was still unpaid, and 
the dairy-house was as far as ever from being 
moved into the sunshine, and the Big Rock 
from being blasted ; and, to crown the rest, the 
frost had killed the strawberries. 

After the frost came an Indian summer sea- 
son; soft blue vapors filled the horizon, and 
turned, sun-smitten in the afternoons, to clouds 
of dusty gold, the grass grew velvety again, warm 
land breezes blew across the sea, and kept it 
soft and still as in the days of June; the witch- 
~hazel blossomed, and the alders in the swamp 
put out their green tendril-like growth, and all 
the air was balm. Every body said that never 
was there such an Indian summer known, and 
every body was in a rapture with it as so much 
robbed from the winter. Every body but Simon. 
He knew that this delicious dampness was death 
for him and his, and better was any dry cold in 
the deepest depths below zero, and he sat down 
in despair—despair meaning the back kitchen, 
which was the darkest and dampest place in the 
house, and into which he never went except when 
in want of surroundings entirely congenial to his 
mood of mind. 

Simon sat down in despair, and he remained 
in despair, of more or less degree—so far as the 
thing is subject to degree—till the doctor came 
down stairs the afternoon before Thanksgiving, 
and told him authoritatively that Emily must 
leave home; that there was no hope whatever 
that he should be able to hinder her from follow- 
ing her sister if she remained in that sunless 
house. 

‘* Where, in God’s name, is she to go?” cried 
Simon, feeling the doctor much more to blame 
for this state of things than himself. 

‘¢ Go?” said the doctor, who had by this time 
no patience with the man. ‘‘Go any where! 
She will go to the grave, I assure you, if she 
doesn’t go away from here !” 

‘*She will have to, then,” said Simon, glumly. 
‘“There is nowhere else she can go. She hasn't 
a relation within five hundred miles, and none 
of whom I can ask favors any where. They—in 
fact, they have all refused me favors. We might 
as well board up the windows of the house, and 
all lie down and die in it.’ It’s a tomb now.” 

‘* Little Sim and George would object to that,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘even if the health authorities 
didn’t. Can’t you emigrate? The Western air 
would probably make your wife and Emily whole 
again. Physic won't, while they live in the 
shadow of this rock.” 

‘*Emigrate!” cried Simon. ‘I’m a pretty 
man to talk of emigrating, with a wife who can 
hardly crawl about, with a daughter who is going 
into a galloping consumption, with two boys not 
a dozen years old, and with a cough that tears 
my own frame to pieces every morning. Emi- 
grate! I’ve got one foot in the grave as it is, 
and if I ever had the energy to drag one foot 
after another, I'd be under-ground myself!” 

‘‘Tt is a bad case,” said the doctor, tapping 
the table as he sat, and keeping time to little 
Sim’s and George’s rat-tat-tat that resounded at 
intervals from outside. ‘I don’t know what to 
do for you. I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about it. My own wife isn’t well, or I’d take 
Emily home with me. But, if I did, there’d be 
your wife left. Lauder, I’m tired of burying 
people from your house,” said the doctor, think- 
ing harshness the best mercy. ‘‘ Can’t you make 
up your mind to my stating the case to your 
neighbors, and calling them together to move the 
house? I’ve no doubt they'd listen and do it, 
for my sake, if not for yours, ‘They could do it 
in three weeks with jack-screws, and have every 
thing in order again.” 

‘*No,” said Lauder, after a few moments’ 
pause—‘‘ no, I'll be blessed if I do! There isn’t 
a man on this Cape whose forbear was not a de- 
pendent of my grandfather’s, that my grandfa- 
ther didn’t set up in life, that doesn’t owe all he’s 
worth to my grandfather, and that repays all by 
having taken every advantage of my necessities, 
by having made me the subject of reproach and 
ridicule and slander! And now I—no, rather 
than accept a farthing’s worth of help from any 
of them—” He waited for words. ‘‘On the 
whole,” said Simon, when he resumed—‘“‘ on the 
whole, I will die first, and my wife and children 
with me!” And the doctor, looking at him, 
thought there was some hope for him, since he 
had never seen him show so much energy in his 
life. 

‘¢ Well, well,” said the doctor, ‘‘we must 
think about it. If shere would only come a 
good glacier, and slide that confounded rock off 
into the sea! The geologists get over all their 
difficulties with the glacier; I don’t know why 
we shouldn’t— What is that rat-tat-tat? Do 
you keep a pet raven because you're not gloomy 
enough? It sounds more like a woodpecker. 

‘‘Oh, that is our stone-cutting,” said Simon, 
sardonically. ‘You know we have been turn- 
ing over one leaf after another, to turn a penny 
too, and little Sim and George have been pegging 
away at the Big Rock these two years in their 
play, with half the boys on the Cape to help 
them; they have decided that there is stone 
enough there—by cubic measurement, for all I 





know—to make over all the public buildings in 
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the country, if they can get it out, and to make 
over our own fortunes with it.” 

“Get it out!” 

‘¢Qh yes. They found some spikes and drills 
somewhere—over at that Capeton quarry, I be- 
lieve, the one that they left full of water—and 
they have been at work along that old crack of 
mine; and. if they live to be as old as I am, I 
shouldn’t wonder if they really made a hole in 
the thing.” 

‘¢Humph!” said the doctor. ‘‘It ‘ll do ’em 
no harm to try.” 

‘¢'To bail out the sea with a dipper.” 

*¢ It’s better than sitting still, Simon. Well, 
good-afternoon. I'll look in to-morrow, and 
perhaps we can think of something for Emily 
between us. All Emily needs is sunshine. And 
all your wife needs is sunshine and a mind at 
ease. They’ve a mild season in their favor, if 
they were any where else but here.” And he 
closed the door behind him and went down the 
yard. Pausing and turning round after a few 
steps, he looked up at the Big Rock and at the 
urchins perched there in relief against the sun- 
set sky, and far too busy with the importance of 
their play to notice him. 

‘¢ There’s two good holes in her now, long as 
an ox-goad, and almost as big,” he heard George 
shouting. ‘* And if father would only give us 
the money for a pound of powder, we'd have a 
slice off the old hulk that would cover the meet- 
ing-house yard!” 

‘¢ But father hasn’t got the money, George,” 
little Sim replied. 

‘* Who ever heard of a person’s father not 
having any money ?” was the impatient answer. 
‘* Well, at any rate, we might sell something. 
J’'d be willing to sell my shoes!” 

‘‘ And then if the powder didn’t go off, fa- 
ther ’d have to buy you a new pair, and it would 
come hard on him, you know,” said the little 
practical one. ‘* And I don’t believe it would 
go off, George, either. For, you know, down at 
the old quarry there, when a slice had been tak- 
en away, there wasn’t any left on that side—” 

‘* What if there wasn’t ?” 

‘* But you’ve made your holes in the middle—” 

** Well, father did his when he went to blow 
itup. He said he was going straight to the core. 
And I guess father knows!” said the theorist. 

‘The same old story,” murmured the doctor 
to himself as he went on. ‘‘ A theorizing Lau- 
der, wild with whims, like an engine without a 
driver, and an economist afraid of his shadow, 
a drag on the wheels—every generation has had 
them. But these are the first Lauder children 
that ever diagnosed their case correctly; they 
know what ails them; perhaps they'll apply rem- 
edies. I wonder if the little rascals have a 
Thanksgiving turkey,” said the doctor to him- 
self as he walked home along the shore and 
watched a shower coming up across the sea that 
wrinkled before it. ‘‘ Miserable weather for the 
turkeys. I'd send one, but I suppose it wouid 
never do.” 

“Come in, boys!” Mr. Lauder might have 
been heard calling from the door to his stone- 
cutters, a little later. ‘‘It’s going to rain, and 
you'll be wet through.” 

‘*There!” exclaimed little Sim, triumphantly. 
** You see, if we had the powder now, it wouldn't 
be any good; it would all be spoiled by the rain 
in the holes!” 

George lingered, as a few great drops came 
pattering down, and put out his hands to catch 
them. ‘Then he tossed up his hat in the air, and 
went clambering down the rock to get it where it 
fell, and went in to his supper shouting and sing- 
ing as if he were possessed. 

Emily had come down to tea that night, the 
first time for many weeks, and their mother had 
made some wonderful pop-evers in honor of the 
occasion. Emily sat at the table in an arm- 
chair, with some pillows behind her, looking so 
pretty, with the delicate color in her transparent 
cheek and the bright light in her eye, that both 
of the boys ran round the table and kissed her, 
and Simon stood looking at the three, rubbing 
his hands forgetfully in the moment's pleasure, 
and smiling to see his girl looking so well, and 
thinking they would cheat the doctor, after all. 

“‘ He says all I need is sunshine,” Emily was 
saying. 

“Oh, father!” cried little Sim, suddenly re- 
minded of his play by that, and feeling no time 
could be more propitious than the present, ‘‘ if 
you only could spare us the money for a pound 
of powder—” 

** Powder!” cried Simon, whom the word in- 
stantly plunged back in the old gloom, and turn- 
ing on little Sim so that he shrank aghast, ‘* who 
says powder? Who says any thing about pow- 
der? A pound of powder! It would take a ton! 
Haven't we had enough of that? George, is it 
aa that nonsense into your brother's 
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“No, Sir,” said George, making sure of a pop- 
over as he spoke; *‘I’ve got my powder.” And 
then the mother began to pour out their milk, 
and Simon Lauder began to say grace—and to 
say it with a very bad grace too, for he didn’t 
care for pop-overs; and as he heard the rain lash 
the pane, and realized what the rain meant for 
Emily and for his wife, there seemed to be noth- 
ing in particular or in general for him to be 
thankful about, albeit to-morrow was ‘Thanks- 
giving-day. 

‘*T suppose you won't kill the gobbler for to- 
morrow, father?” George advanced, tentatively. 

“‘ Kill the gobbler!” said Mr. Lauder, in tones 
that spoke volumes. 

“I wish you could, father,” said Emily. ‘It’s 
too bad for the boys not to have Thanksgiving.” 

“‘ We can give thanks without turkey, dear,” 
said her mother. 

“*T know it; but I should like them to have 
this Thanksgiving to remember.” 

“I couldn’t, Emily ; I couldn’t,” groaned Si- 
mon. ‘I’m saving th i - 

g the gobbler for Christmas: 





time, and he’s good for your shoes and your 
mother’s this winter. Have you taken your 
drops? It seems to me there’s an infernal 
draught in this room. Emily, you’d better go 
up stairs, I guess. I must get you out of this 
place, somehow.” 

‘* Father,” said George, proudly, ‘‘there’s no 
need of your getting her out of this place. I’m 
destroying the Big Rock.” 

‘* Hang the Big Rock!” cried his father, with 
sudden anger. ‘‘ Don’t say Big Rock to me! 
Isn’t it enough that the thing lies like a load 
with its whole weight on my breast, that you 
must get up and dance on it? Go to bed, you, 
Sir! And be thankful to-morrow if you're 
alive.” 

But as nobody in the dairy-house ever had 
minded Simon’s rages, nobody minded them now; 
and George and little Sim sat by the fire roast- 
ing their chestnuts and chattering in an under- 
tone together, while Emily dozed in her chair, 
and Simon stood and gazed at her, entranced. 
He would have given his life for his daughter's, 
but he did not know how to do any thing less 
for her. 

Long after he had taken her up stairs to bed 
and had returned, and the boys had followed, he 
sat there by the falling fire thinking of the pic- 
ture she made with the fire-light dancing on her 
bright face and her pretty curls, and thinking it 
was soon to be lost to him. As for his wife, he 
did not altogether realize that she was in danger, 
in spite of what the doctor said : she always had 
been ailing; and then, too, she was a part of 
himself, and he could just as soon have under- 
stood how his own soul could leave him, and so 
he gave that matter few thoughts. She sat there 
now patiently knitting in a corner of the chim- 
ney-place, while he fingered the almanac and 
marshaled his dreary thoughts, although the 
fire was low and the cold was beginning to creep 
in—a cold that was twice as noticeable for the 
long soft season they had had, with the Indian 
summer stretching over the whole six weeks its 
bland mists and breezes. 

**We had better go to bed,” said she. ‘I 
think the weather has changed. Hark, there is 
no more rain.” 

Simon went to the window and looked out. 
‘No more rain,” said he. ‘‘ We shall have ice 
to-night without having had a single frost since 
the one that killed the strawberries. The wind 
is beginning to blow a gale, and the moon is out 
in a sky full of flying clouds: a bright, dreary, 
desolate night—a night to make a man go mad 
that has as much trouble as I have,” said he, 
shivering. 

** No, no, Simon dear,” his wife said ; ‘‘ don’t 
talk so. God is as much about us now as ever. 
We must be thankful that Emily came down to- 
night, and trust God for the future.” 

*© Well, if we can,” said Simon, coming back, 
and hanging up thealmanac. ‘‘ Come, we'll go 
to bed, and wake up to-morrow and see the chil- 
dren hungry for the turkey that every laborer’s 
child on the Cape will dine from.” 

‘*Oh, never mind the turkey, dear,” the wife 
cried, catching her ball away from the cat as she 
put aside her knitting. ‘‘If we only had the 
sunshine, so that we could live, we could go with- 
out the turkeys forever and a day!” 

The cold white moonlight, that never fell inside 
the house, was to be seen through the window, 
where the frost was gathering in great tropical 
leaf shapes, as if winter would mock at summer 
there; and the wind was whistling round the 
eaves, and blowing against the face of the Big 
Rock; and all the cold world seemed indifferent 
to her trouble as she drew the blankets over her 
head and cried softly to herself to think what 
would become of Simon and the boys if she and 
Emily should go. 

It was just as the world was gilded with the 
first hour’s sunshine that Simon Lauder, who al- 
lowed himself a later nap on the holiday than 
usual, sprang out of bed with a sense that the 
world was coming to anend. He had dreamed 
that he heard a report as if two stars had crashed 
together, and had seen the sun burst into three 
fragments; and he had waked to find the bed 
and the house rocking under him, and to hear 
one of the children come tumbling down the 
stairs to find him. 

‘Tt must have been an earthquake,” said he 
to his wife; and without waiting to look through 
the panes, where the frost was already melting, 
he began to draw on his clothes with some alac- 


rity. 

“*Oh, father, father! is it the Judgment-day ?” 
exclaimed little Sim, shivering and shaking at 
the door. 

‘*Hold your noise!” cried a voice above— 
George’s voice—it’s owner evidently occupied in 
skipping into his trowsers. ‘‘ Hold your noise, 
and look out the window! It’s Thanksgiving- 
day! And that’s my powder. Father, don’t 
you see anv thing in your room? There’s some- 
thing here 1s bright as fire.” 

For a noment Simon Lauder thought that 
little Sim was right, and that the Judgment-day 
had really come. His room was full of a yel- 
low blaze of light, as if the atmosphere were all 
aflame around him, and then he leaped to the 
window and threw it open, to be greeted by a 
gush of warm wind over him—warm as if last 
night’s frost had been a nightmare—while there 
poured into the little room a broad, full sheet of 
sunshine. Had the earth come to anend? No, 
but the Big Rock had. There was not a frag- 
ment of it to be seen bigger than a boulder that 
knew what belonged to a boulder. And Simon 
was down on his knees thanking God, half 
clothed and in the draught—but in the sunshine 
too! 

And before Simon’s wife had slipped from the 
bed and dropped the window, a little figure was 
to be seen jumping frantically about down among 
the ruins of the rock, and wondering if the wa- 
ter, freezing in the holes he had drilled, had been 





sufficient force to make such wreck, or if these 
holes had happened to touch upon hidden cracks 
and flaws of the stone, and so had let the rain 
down the secret channels to freeze with the last 
night’s cold and then expand, perhaps with the 
change in the weather and the warmth of the 
sun that had lain on the rock an hour; to won- 
der what good Providence set the cleavage at 
such angles that not a pebble of the great explo- 
sion should fall upon the little dairy-house ; to 
wonder about this new brook that out of the 
heart of the wide débris was winding its way 
across a pasture that never knew brook before ; 
to wonder, but never to know, till the wonder 
should develop into enterprise that one day 
would be quarrying all the granite of the Cape ; 
and to stand still at last and revel in an admira- 
tion of the sunshine falling where it had never 
fallen, and illumining all the dark green richness 
of the moss that grew upon the back of the house 
as grass grows in the fields; to climb about and 
over and under, till the mother, with some faint 
color, born of hope and pleasure, already on her 
cheek, called him in for Emily (down stairs and 
dressed and smiling) to button on his collar, and 
while she beat up some pop-overs again for break- 
fast, sent him, along with his father and little 
Sim, to make the old gobbler ready for their 
Thanksgiving dinner. 








CHRISTINE. 
A RONDEAU. 
L 

Between thy heart and mine, Christine, 
Sweet, sweet the love that once has been; 
And nothing sad or dark was there, 
No shadow on the picture fair, 
No storm-cloud ’mid the sunshine seen, 
Between thy heart and mine, Christine. 
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Between the then and now, Christine, 

There frowns a loveless barrier-screen ; 
One year’s long lonely road is spread, 
With cruel false words carpeted ; 

No hand stretched out to hand is seen 
Between the then and now, Christine. 
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Between thy heart and mine, Christine, 

A sea is wide, and winds are keen, 

And naught but ghosts of long dead times, 
And naught but echoes of old rhymes; 
For love is dead that once has been 
Between thy heart and mine, Christine. 





LARRY’S APPRENTICESHIP. 
An Erish Palty Degend. 
i 


‘ AH, sure an’ did I ever tell ye how the 
M‘Canns came to be carpenters ?” 

This query was put by Margaret M‘Cann (an 
old, valuable, faithful, and warm-hearted Irish 
servant of my mother’s) to myself and youngest 
brother, who were seated—myself on the kitchen 
fender, and he on a low stool—listening to her 
true stories of banshees and leprechauns, in 
both of which she was a stout believer. 

She had just told us of the wailing banshee 
she had herself seen and heard on the river- 
bank, and of a leprechaun in his red cap and 
miniature suit of green; and she had borne with 
perfect good humor our ridicule and banter over 
her credulity, when she put the sudden question, 
“Did ye know, then, how the M‘Canns came 
to be carpenters ?” 

**T never knew they were carpenters,” said I, 
with a light laugh. 

‘‘ Why, Margaret, I thought all your family 
were farmers ?” cried Fred, with an assumption 
of prior information. 

*¢Them’s the Quins, Masther Fred. They are 
all farmers to this blessed day; an’ the M‘Canns 
were farmers too, an’ had a fine holding among 
the Wicklow mountains, just a thrifle beyant 
Enniskerry, till Larry M‘Cann (my grandfather 
that was) met with an adventure among the 
Good People.” 

Here Margaret, being a devout Catholic, 
crossed herself. 

‘Good People! Oh, I suppose you mean 
fairies ?” was my amendment. 

‘Sure, miss, an’ I do; but we never speak 
of them but as the Good People. It’s onlucky.” 

‘*Oh, that’s only in Ireland,” suggested Fred, 
with a droll wink at me. ‘‘In England you 
may call them any thing you like, and they won't 
mind it one bit.” : 

‘* Are ye sure, now, Masther Fred ?” 

‘*Certain. But, Margaret, what had the 
fairies to do with Larry M‘Cann’s carpenter- 
ing ?” 

‘* Well, I'll tell ye, of coorse, as it wur towld 
to me, when I was a slip of a colleen no bigger 
than yez.” 

And Margaret settled herself on her chair 
with al] the importance of an old story-teller. 

‘“*Ye must know that Larry was as fine an’ 
strappin’ a lad as ever stepped over the daisies. 
It was he that could handle a flail or a plow, or 
dig the praties, or stack the hay in the haggard. 
And when he went to chapel on a Sunday in his 
best frieze coat, with the ends of his bright hand- 
kercher flying loose, an’ his caubeen cocked 
rakishly on one side, sure an’ weren’t all the 
girls in Enniskerry in love with his blue eyes an’ 
yellow hair, and weren't half of them dying to 
have him for a bachelor ?” 

I presume we listeners looked mystified with 
the word ‘‘ bachelor” so applied, for Margaret 
explained, ‘‘ That’s what you call a sweetheart, 
miss. 





** But Larry, though not concaited, laughed 
with one girl, an’ joked with another; an’ when- 
ever he went to Dublin, or Phoenix Park, or the 
strawberry beds, could take the floor with the 
best, and have the purtiest girl for a partner— 
an’ troth it’s he that could dance a jig—but he 
never thought of takin’ a partner for life, or of 
offerin’ himself as a bachelor, till he met with 
Kitty Quin, an’ her black eyes made a hole in 
his heart at wanst. He was nigh six-an’-twenty 
when he met her. It was at a pattern at the 
Seven Churches of Glendalough, an’ sorra a bit 
could he mind his prayers for looking at her as 
she towld her beads so piously, without seemin’ 
to cn of the bachelors or her own pretty face 
at all. 

‘* Well, I heard grandfather say that, though 
he was as bowld and impident in his way with 
the lasses as any lad in Enniskerry, his knees 
fairly knocked together, an’ his heart went all 
in a flutter before he could bless himself, when 
Michael Quin tuk her by the hand, an’ comin’ 
toward him, said, ‘Larry, here’s our Kitty 
come back from Aunt Riley’s ;’ an’ when Larry 
wur too dazed to speak, went on, ‘ Have yez got 
a dhrop in yer eye, man, that yez can not see 
the colleen, or has Dublin made her so strange 
ye don’t know her agin ?’ 

‘*What Larry said he never remembered, but 
he felt as if he hadn’t a bit of heart left, an’ his 
words tumbled over each other like stones rolled 
down hill. He knew he had blundered out 
somethin’, for Kitty’s cheeks went red as the 
roses on her gown. She put out her soft little 
hand with a smile that showed too rows of teeth 
as white an’ fresh as hail-stones, an’ she said, 
modestly as a nun, ‘I’m glad to see any of my 
owld friends again, Misther M‘Cann.’ 

‘*He had sense enough left to take howld of 
the hand she offered, an’ sure he must have given 
it a hearty grip, for the roses grew on her fore- 
head to match her cheeks, an’ she drew it back 
hastily. 

‘* Larry, however, kept close to the brother 
an’ sister; an’ when the prayers were over an’ 
the people began to enjoy themselves, an’ the 
dudeens an’ the whisky went round to warm the 
hearts an’ the toes, then Larry plucked up his 
courage an’ asked Kitty to take the floor with 
him. Now Kitty was either shy, or her Dub- 
lin manners made her too proud to dance at a 
pattern; so she made excuses. Michael, who 
had kissed the whisky-jar very lovingly, would 
not have his friend said ‘no’ to; and so, to keep 
Mike in a good humor, she consinted to dance a 
jig with Larry. 

** Sure, an’ it was then he must have won her 
heart; for they all went back to Enniskerry to- 
gether, an’ she let Larry put his arm round her 
waist, jist to how/d her on the car, bekase of the 
bad roads, an’ stale a kiss when he lifted her 
down at Farmer Quin’s garden gate. An’ from 
that out Larry followed Kitty like her shadder. 

‘** But Pether Quin farmed more than two hun- 
derd acres, an’ Larry’s father only held a hun- 
derd aii’ twenty, an’ that’s a good differ, Masther 
Fred, Then Mike an’ Kitty wur all the chil- 
der Peter had, while Larry’s brothers—God be 
praised !—were as thick on the floor as rabbits 
in arun: wheriver ye turned yez might tumble 
over a pig or a gossoon. 

‘**Troth, an’ it wasn’t long afore the neighbors 
began to look on Larry as Kitty’s bachelor ; 
an’ one decaitful owld fellow, who had himself 
an eye to Kitty's bit of money, gave Pether a hint 
that Larry was coortin’ the lass for the love of 
her fortin’, though sorra a bit had Larry M‘Cann 
so dirty a thought as that same. 

‘* Pether had a temper that was always on the 
simmer, an’ it biled over at wanst. By some ill 
luck Larry showed his face at the Quins’ door 
before it had time to cool, so Pether trated him 
to a trifle of his tongue, the mane blackguard. 

‘**Div ye think Kitty, the illigant darlint, is 
for such a poor spalpeen as yez?’ he shouted. 
‘She that’s been eddicated in Dublin an’ hez 
book-larnin’, let alone manners, an’ a fortin’ to 
the fore! But it’s the fortin’, I’m thinkin’, vez 
lookin’ for wid one eye, an’ the girl wid the oth- 
er, Misther Lawrence M‘Cann,’ he said, with a 
sneer an’ a turn up of his ugly nose. 

“¢¢Tt’s well for yez, Mr. Pether Quin, that yez 
Kitty’s father, or, by jabers, an’ it’s showin’ ye 
the taste of this blackthorn I’d be,’ said Larry, 
on the instant, kaping his passion down with an 
effort. ‘Ye may kape your dirty money, bad 
cess to them as put the black thought of me into 
yer heart, if ye'll only put Kitty’s sweet little 
hand into mine wid a blessin’.’ 

**You may be sure, miss, as they did not 
whisper; an’ hearin’ a row, Mike ran from the 
barn into the slip of garden forenent the house 
to join in the fun. He was jist in time to hear 
his father repate his insult, an’ accuse Larry of 
wanting Kitty’s hunderd pounds, and then Mike 
fired up, an’ took his friend’s part like a Trojan.” 

‘¢And what's a Trojan, Margaret?” asked 
Fred, demurely, with another sly blink at me. 

‘¢Whisht, Masther Fred, an’ don’t be afther 
interruptin’, or we'll never get to the Good Peo- 
ple at all,” said Margaret, ignoring the question. 

Thus admonished, Master Fred allowed the 
story to proceed. 

‘* But Mike could not bring his father to rea- 
son, even though he offered him a dhraw of his 
pipe. More by token, he himself was unwilling 
to let his sister marry a man who had neither 
house nor furniture of his own. 

‘* ¢Yt’s not for the likes of her to lay her head 
undher a father-in-law’s roof, an’ have her chil- 
der runnin’ over a floor that is not her own,’ said 
Mike. ‘I'd say nothin’ agin the match, Larry, 
if ye had but a farm or a house of yer own, or 
even the bits of things to make a house dacent 
for the lass.’ 

‘Larry went away with a very sore heart, 
miss, you may be sure, for he’d set his very sowl 
upon Kitty Quin. 

*¢ An’ sure an’ that was the black morning for 
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Larry! ‘Turnin’ a corner of a quickset hedge 
on his way home, who should he come across 
but Kitty, with a basket of ripe strawberries on 
her arm, an’ she lookin’ more temptin’ than the 
fruit. 

** Kitty had a tender drop in her heart, and 
seeing that he was sad, she set herself to discover 
what it was about; and didn’t she regret her 
curiosity in another minute ?—for he poured out 
all his love an’ his sorrow like a great gushin’ 
stream, an’ held her hand as if he was drownin’, 
an’ only that could keep him from sinking quite. 

‘‘Taken by surprise, Kitty dropped her bas- 
ket, an’ would have fainted outright, had not 
Larry put out his arm and caught her, and that 
brought her to her siven senses. 

** Poor Larry mistook her faintness for a sign 
of her affection, an’ in his joy kissed her sweet 
lips over an’ over again. But Kitty soon told 
him the differ. 

‘*She said she had only fainted from the heat. 
She was sorry he had mistaken her friendship for 
a warmer feeling; but though she was ashamed 
her father should have suspected him of a mer- 
cenary motive, she could not encourage his hopes. 
She should never marry without her father’s 
consint; an’ besides, her bringing-up had made 
her unfit for a farmer’s wife, an’ so she had de- 
termined—yes, determined was the word—never 
to marry any man who had not a good thrade in 
his hands that would be a livin’ either in coun- 
try or town. 

**Every word that Kitty said fell like ice on 
Larry’s hot heart, an’ he reeled home as if he 
had had lashins of whisky, an’ when he got there 
he took the whisky to drown his sorrow till he 
wur drunk in earnest. 

‘**'There was nobody to tell him of the battle 
in Kitty’s breast between love and pride, nor how 
she had crept into the house by the back way, an’ 
shut herself up all alone in her room to shed 
tears like a Feb- 
ruary cloud over 
the very mischief 
she had done, and 
the pain in her own 
breast. 

**Sure all the 
fun an’ the frolic 
in Larry’s nature 
were  murthered 
that black mornin’. 
He went about the 
farm without a 
smile on his lip or 
a sunbeam in his 
eye, an’ his mother 
would have it the 
boy was bewitched. 

“Even Father 
Maguire noticed his 
altered looks an’ 
his careless dress 
when he went to 
mass on the Sun- 
days, and the good 
priest did his best 
to set matters 
straight, but all to 
no use, miss, 

*Pether Quin 
was sorry when his 
temper was off, but 
—small blame to 
him! —he _ still 
thought she might 
do better than go 
to the M‘Canns’ to 
be undher a moth- 
er-in-law, an’ work 
like a slave for all 


Larry’s younger 
brothers. 
** As for Kitty, be- 


fore the feel of Lar- 
ry’s kiss had gone 
from her lips the 
colleen was angry 
that he had taken her at her word; but she 
fed her courage with pride, and put a calm 
face on, though her heart was all in a tempest 
of throuble. An’ sure, miss, there’s many and 
many a girl does that, although you are too 
young to know it, and I hope never will.” 

Here Margaret looked at me soberly, as if 
giving a leaf out of the book of her own expe- 
rience. 

‘** One fine June morning, when the roses were 
in full dhress, an’ the air had the smell of flowers 
an’ new-mown hay, Larry went to St. Patrick’s 
Market to sell a cow that had gone dhry. 

**Three weeks before, an’ that same Larry 
would have sung or whistled every foot of the 
road, barrin’ he met a traveler and stopped to 
give him the time o’ day, or exchange a joke. 
But now he kept his hands in his pockets, his 
chin hung on his chest, an’ his mouth was as 
close as a miser’s purse. He had a sup of whis- 
ky before he left home, to keep his heart up, but 
for all that he looked as melancholy as the cow 
he wur drivin’, 

‘Te had barely got a couple of miles beyant 
Pether Quin’s farm, which lay on his way to Dub- 
lin, when he heard a thin weak voice callin’ to 
him, like the wind through a key-hole, 

‘**'Phe top o’ the mornin’ to you, Larry !’ 

‘** The same to you, misther,’ answered Lar- 
ry, slowly lifting his eyes, an’ then rubbin’ them 
to clear the cobwebs away; for straight across 
the road was a gate where never a gate had been 
before, an’ sittin’ cross-legged on the topmost bar 
was the queerest little old man Larry had ever 
seen, 

‘* He was no bigger than a two-year child, but 
his face was as wizen an’ wrinkled as if he was 
four hunderd. He was dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned coat an’ breeches as green as the grass, 
had shining buckles in his shoes, and on his head 
a bright red cap. By all them tokens Larry 








knew that the little old man was a leprechaun, 
an’ his mouth began to wather for some of the 
goold he knew the old gintleman must have hid 
in the ground somewhere about, an’ his heart be- 
gantothump. But Larry was not the boy to be 
afraid, so he put a bowld face on when the lepre- 
chaun, with his head cocked on one side and a 
knowing twinkle in his eye, said to him, 

‘¢*That’s a fine baste yez drivin’, Larry!’ 

‘¢¢Troth, yer honor, an’ ye may say that 
same,’ replied Larry, doffin’ his caubeen an’ 
scrapin’ his foot, for he thought it best to be 
civil. 

‘¢¢ An’ your dhrivin’ the cow to market bekase 
she’s lost her milk ; an’ ye mane to ax siven pound 
tin for her!’ said the leprechaun, with a comical 
chuckle. 

‘¢¢ Bedad, an’ I am!’ exclaimed Larry, open- 
ing his eyes and slapping his thigh in amaze- 
ment; ‘an’ sure, it’s the knowin’ old gintleman 
yer honor is!’ 

‘¢¢Thrue for you,’ said the leprechaun; ‘an’ 
maybe I know, besides, that Larry M‘Cann’s 
goin’ to the bad for love of the purtiest girl in 
Wicklow! But pluck up a sperrit, Larry; don’t 
be cast down. It’s I that owe Pether Quin’ a 
grudge this many a long day for his maneness in 
chatin’ the fairies of their due. Niver a fairies’ 
dhrop’ (milk left as a propitiatory offering to the 
Good People) ‘is to be found in Pether’s cow- 
house or dairy, an’ niver a turf or a pratie or a 
cast-off coat has he for a poor shiverin’ beggar 
or omadhaun’ (idiot), ‘bad cess to him! An’ 
so, Larry, I mane to befriend yez, for it’s yez 
that have the warm heart and the open hand, 
an’ we'll back thim against the cowld heart and 
the tight fist any day!’ An’ the leprechaun 
plucked off his red cap and swung it over his 
head, as if in high glee. 

‘* Larry, with another scrape of his foot, 
thanked the green-coated old gentleman, an’ 





‘¢“Thim’s Dublin manners, I suppose,’ thought 
Larry, as he went on with his heart aching worse 
than ever; while Kitty, watchin’ him from be- 
hind the window-blind as far as she could see, 
felt the tears rowl over her burnin’ cheeks, an’ 
then wiped them off angrily, as if ashamed of 
her natural feelin’s, an’ blamed herself for being 
silly. 

‘* Larry hardly knew how he got to the mar- 
ket, but, sure enough, there he met the same iden- 
tical man the leprechaun had towld him of; an’ 
more, by token, he made Larry a bid for the 
cow. He bid eight pound ten, but Larry, heart- 
ened beforehand, stuck out for nine guineas ; and 
sure he took Larry into a public-house that stood 
convanient, an’ took out of his breeches pocket 
an owld rag tied round with a string to sarve as 
a purse, an’ there an’ thin counted down the 
nine goolden guineas. Then he asked Larry to 
have a ‘dhrop an’ a dhraw’ to seal the bargain. 

‘*Larry’s customer called for the whisky, an’ 
offered Larry his own pipe. So the boy had 
both the dhrop an’ the dhraw, an’ then they had 
another dhrop an’ a dhraw; an’ Larry remem- 
bered no more till he found himself lyin’ on the 
grass, wid the stars shining out in honor of Mid- 
summer-eve, an’ a rushin’ in his ears as of a 
great sea. 

‘*Then he heard a rustle as of leaves, an’ a 
mighty whisperin’, an’ lifted himself on his elbow 
to look about him, an’ there he saw hunderds of 
little people no more than a span high, dressed 
in all sorts of queer outlandish fashions, But 
all the little men had coats of green velvet, an’ 
leaves of green shamrock in their hats; while 
the ladies had scarfs of green gauze as fine as 
cobwebs, an’ shamrock was wreathed round their 
hair, which shone like goold in the moonlight. 

‘* They were all in commotion, running hither 
an’ thither, howlding long discoorses, an’ appear- 
ed to be in some sort of throuble or difficulty. 





WHAT LARRY SAW AFTER HAVING “A DHROP AN’ A DHRAW.” 


asked him if he meant to show him where to 
find a pot of goold. 

*** Ay, an’ that I do; but, Larry’—an’ here 
he looked slyer than ever—‘ the fortin’s in your 
own right hand, man, an’ it’s I that mane to 
tache ye to find it there.’ 

‘Larry opened his great brown hand, an’ 
turned it over, an’ looked in the broad palm. 

‘**T)ivil a bit I see of a fortin’ there,’ says he. 

***Whisht!’ says the leprechaun. ‘Go on 
wid yer baste, an’ when ye meet a man wid his 
breeches knees untied, an’ his coat tails down to 
his heels, an’ a wisp of straw in his shoes to 
kape his toes warm where they peep out of. his 
stockin’s, an’ a caubeen widout a brim, thin ye’ll 
know the man that ‘ll bid for yer cow, an’ give 
ye nine goolden guineas for her—not dirty notes.’ 

‘**Nine guineas! Bedad, an’ that’s more 
than—’ Larry stopped short. 

‘*'The leprechaun was gone, an’ the gate was 
gone, an’ the poor cow walked on as if she had 
never been stayed.” 

‘* Perhaps she never had,” suggested Fred. 

‘*Now, Masther Fred,” said Margaret, ‘‘if ye 
interrupt me agin wid yer roguish doubts, J shall 
stop, an’ ye’ll never hear how it all ended.” 

**Go on, Margaret,” urged I; and Margaret 
obeyed. 

II. 

‘*Larry’s surprise an’ the leprechaun’s prom- 
ises drove the thoughts of Kitty out of his head, 
an’ he stepped toward Dublin with something 
of his owld lightsomeness, when just as he cross- 
ed the canal bridge he saw Kitty Quin standin’ 
on her aunt Riley’s door-step in Clanbrassil 
Street, dressed as illigantly as a lady, and look- 
in’ as grand an’ as proud as a queen. 

‘* Well, Kitty’s face went crimson, an’ Larry’s 
heart gave a great leap; but she just made him a 
stiff kind of courtesy, an’ the door bein’ opened, 
went in without a word. 





‘* Presently he saw in their midst the loveliest 
little creature the light of his eyes ever flashed 
on. She was sitting in a silver-lily of a car, an’ 
drawn by seven-and-twenty grasshoppers, three 
abreast. She had a wand in her hand, on which 
a crystal dewdrop twinkled like a star, an’ Larry 
knew at wanst they were all fairies, an’ she was 
their queen. 

‘* Then, miss, as they dhrew nigher. to him, 
Larry heard that one of the owld fairies lay 
dead, an’ that they wanted a coffin for the 
buryin’. But sorra a coffin could they get, for 
fairy coffins must be made by mortals, or the 
dead ‘fairies never lie’ at rest. An’ that. was 
what the council an’ the confusion wur about. 

‘*Soon Larry heard the fairy queen say, in a 
voice for all the world like the chirp of a cricket, 
‘But who shall make the elf’s coffin ?’ 

‘All of a sudden at least fifty of the Good 
People laid howld of him, an’ cried out like so 
many bees humming, ‘Here’s Larry M‘Cann! 
here’s Larry M‘Cann! it’s he will make the 
coffin.’ 

‘*¢ But he never handled a saw or a plane in 
his life; he can not make a pig-trough; an’ how 
will he finish a coffin fit for an elf?’ said one of 
the Good People. 

‘* *Sure, thin, an’ it’s we that must tache him,’ 
answered another. 

‘*With that the fairy queen touched him on 
the forehead, as lightly as if a leaf had dhropped 
there, with her shining wand, an’ it flashed be- 
fore his eyes till they seemed to strike fire; an’ 
before he could cry out, or ask a saint to purtect 
him, he felt himself goin’ down, down, down, 
down into the very earth itself; an’ it’s lost he 
thought he was for evermore. 

‘**'Troth, an’ Dublin Castle’s but a mud cabin 
in comparishun with the palace Larry was in 
when he came to his senses. The walls were 
brighter than sunshine or rainbows, an’ goold 














an’ silver an’ precious jewels were as plentiful as 
praties. _There were gardens with trees an’ 
flowers, the likes of which were never in all Ire- 
land, an’ the birds were all crimson an’ green 
an’ laylock, an’ sang sweeter than thrush or night- 
ingale. He seemed to see all this at once, an’ 
many a curious thing besides, which I disre- 
member, and among it all the Good People were 
as busy as bees in a hive. 

‘* Almost the first thing he saw was the dead 
fuiry lying on a bed of Indian moss, under a del- 
icate silken quilt, with a tiny wreath of lilies of 
the valley on his head, and forget-me-nots all 
about him. There was a fine bird-of-paradise 
singing over him so soft an’ sweet, it charmed 
the very sowl of Larry. There were fairies 
watchin’ the corpse, but sorra wan of them was 
sig or cryin’, an’ sure that same bothered 

im. 

‘Tt was not long he was left to stare about 
him. One of the Good People put an inch rule 
into his hand, and set him to measure the 
corpse, an’ sure that same came as natural to 
him as hoeing the cabbages. Then he was taken 
to a fine fairy workshop, where every thing was 
as nate an’ orderly as if it had just been claned. 
There was piles of wood of all sorts, an’ one 
owld brownie towld Larry their names; and 
there was lots of bright tools, an’ another wee 
owld fellow towld him their names; an’ then 
two or three showed him how to use them. 
Then they gave him the wood an’ the tools, an’ 
he made an illigant little coffin as aisily as if he 
had been at the thrade all his life. 

“The dead corpse was lifted in by the moorn- 
ers as never moorned, an’ Larry fastened down 
the lid as cliverly as any undhertaker in Lein- 
ster. 

‘* As the funeral percession, wid the coffin in 
the midst, moved away to the fairies’ cimetry, 
the owld brownie who first took notice of Larry 
said, ‘ Very nately 
put. thegither, Lar- 
ry M‘Cann; sure 
an’ ye’'re a credit 
to your tachers. 
Take your wages, 
man, an’ go.’ Lar- 
ry put out his 
hand an’ stooped 
for the glitterin’ 
purse that wur held 
out to him, an’-— 
whisht ! 

‘* He was lyin’ on 
his back, with his 
curly head on a 
hard stone, undher 
a big tree, wid the 
morning sun shin- 
in’ full in his face, 
Powerscourt Falls 
tumbling in from 
down the great high 
rocks that frowned 
above him, leapin’ 
over big bowlders, 
an’ rushin’ away 
wid a roar undher 
a little wooden 
bridge just beyant. 

“Larry rubbed 
his eyes, sat up, 
an’ rubbed them 
again, an’ sure the 
more he_ looked 
about him the more 
he was bothered. 

** ¢Be gorra, an’ 
this is a quare 
thrick to be sarvin’ 
a man,’ says hie, as 
he scrambled to his 
feet, wid his bones 
as stiff an’ sore as 
if he had _ been 
beaten with a shil- 
laly. ‘Is it meself 
I am, or somebody else? an’ where have I been? 
an’ by the powers, how did I come here at all, 
at all? Is it dhrunk, or dhraming, or aslape I 
am this blessed minute? Be jabers, the Good 
People—’ 

‘Larry stopped, an’ crossed himself, an’ be- 
thought him of his wages, an’ all that was in his 
grip was dead leaves. ? 

‘But he gave a gréat jump, an’ cried out, 
‘Plane laves, bedad; an’ it wur fairy goold, an 
that iver turns to laves! An’ it’s a plane-tree 
I’m lyin’ undher! Musha, but that’s a rare 
joke!’ : 

‘In another minute his heart sank, an’ he 
thrimbled with fear lest he had been paid for 
the cow in fairy goold too, an’ should find only 
yellow laves in his pocket. But, faith, the nine 
bright goolden guineas—not dirty one-pound 
notes—were solid an’ safe. 

‘¢The sun was dancin’ brightly on the waters 
as Larry hastened along the narrow foot-path by 
the stream, an’ turnin’ sharp off before he reach- 
ed the foaming waters of the Dargle, mounted 
the crodked an’ dangerous way up the steep 
banks to the high-road, wondering why the Good 
People couldn’t have laid him down under a 
road-side hedge, or in a green field, instead of 
carrying him out of his way ititirely to Powers- 
court Falls. It was all a mystery an’ a dhrame 
to him, an’ as he went along he kept repeating, 
‘A fortin’ in my hands, the owld leprechaun 
said he’d be afther showin’ me. Sure an 
mightn’t it be somethin’ more than the plane 
leaves he means? Ah, Kitty, me darlint, if I’m 
siven days owlder since ye saw me last, I've 
sarved an apprenticeship that’s made me more 
than siven years wiser.’ 

‘From the day he saw Kitty at the pattern, 
Larry M‘Cann had taken to savin’ his money. 
It was kept in a crock hid under the thatch of 
the barn, an’ there he went quietly beforn he put 
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a foot on the kitchen floor. Takin’ siven one- 
pound notes an’ ten shillin’s out, he put the nine 
guineas in, an’ took to his father the price he 
had fixed on the cow. 

‘¢ ‘Where have ye been, ye vagabone, all this 
blessed night?’ cried old M‘Cann, as the broth 
of a boy put his bright curly head in at the door. 

“¢¢ All night, father—all night, did ye say?’ 
cried Larry, bewildered; for ye see, Masther 
Fred, he thought he had been a week with the 
Good People. 

“6¢ Yes, all night; for isn’t the sun shinin’, 
an’ this the blessed Midsummer-day, ye spal- 
peen? Is it dhrunk ye are before the dew is off 
the daisies? Ah, Larry, Larry, me lad, it’s the 
wrong way yez goin’ ever since Kitty Quin 
showed ye the cowld shouldher; bad cess to the 
whole lot of them! But where’s the price of 
the baste? If ye were dhrunk, sure ye’d sense 
left to take care of 
that.’ 





‘* As for Kitty, there were plenty of bachelors 
after her, either for herself or her fortin’; but 
she never got the feel of Larry’s kisses off her 
lips, an’ cared more for a glance of his blue eye 
than for all the bachelors in Wicklow. 

‘*She knew she had sent him away with her 
proud words, but she would have given all her 
goold for a whisper of love from him, now he had 
taken her at her word, and seemed to forget her 
intirely. She just went paler an’ thinner, an’ 
when the next midsummer roses were red on 
the bushes, there were only white ones on Kitty’s 
cheeks. 

‘*Mike and Larry had been fast friends all 
the time, an’ many a job of work Larry did for 
him on his own account, but sorra a nail would 
he dhrive for Pether Quin. It was Mike who let 
Larry into the sacret that owld Corcoran the 
agent was afther Kitty, an’ that she had sent him 


dher, Larry never said a word who they were 
workin’ for. But Pat, the sly rogue, let out as 
a great sacret that it was for Larry’s own house, 
agin his weddin’. 

‘* © Where is the house?’ says Mike. 

“ ¢ At Bray,’ says Pat. 

‘** An’ who’s the sweetheart?’ says Mike 
again. 

‘*¢ Arrah, now, an’ that’s jist what meself 
don’t know,’ says Pat in reply. 

‘*Mike went with his news straight to Kitty, 
who, with bare arms an’ tucked-up gown, was 
makin’ butter in the dairy, though she did de- 
spise a farmer’s life. 

‘*Down went butter an’ butter-mould, an’ 
Kitty into the bargain; an’ Mike had much ado 
to bring her out of her faint. 

‘** Kitty,’ says Mike, when they were all by 
themselves, ‘sure an’ ye didn’t care for Larry, 











‘**Throth, an’ she might be better,’ answered 
Mike; an’ says he, quite abrupt, ‘ Whin’s this 
weddin’ of yours to come off, Larry ?’ 

** *Tt’s not settled,’ says he; ‘I’ve not got the 
lady’s consint yet.’ 

*** Not settled, an’ her a lady, an’ your house 
taken, an’ your furniture made! Bedad, this 
passes me intirely!’ An’ Mike looked hard at 
Larry, an’ Larry looked at Mike, an’ whatever 
they saw, they shook hands, and Mike flung up 
his shillaly an’ caught it again, an’ danced every 
foot of the way to their own gate. 

***Mebbe ye wouldn’t mind comin’ in for a 
bit, as Pether’s staid behint for confession,’ 
says Mike, with a grin. An’ in they went to- 
gether. 

‘**Dinner wur bein’ laid in the kitchen, but 
Kitty was in the parlor. 

*** As ye’re not very well, Kitty, I thought 
I'd betther bring a 
docthor to see yez,” 








‘“* Ay, an’ suse when 
he found he had not 
been more than a night 
with the fairies, he had 
sense enough left to 
keep his own sacret. 
His mother said a 
mighty change had 
come over Larry, but 
sorra a guess had she 
where it came from. 

“He put the po- 
theen aside when it 
came his way, an’ took 
to the farm so kindl 
he went about his aa | 
whistling, an’ did as 
much in oné day as he 
had ever done in two. 
Then he went an ar- 
rand to Dublin with 
the car, an’ brought 
back a lot of carpen- 
ter’s tools an’ some 
dale boards. He put 
them in an old shed 
that was tumblin’ down, 
unknownst to any one 
but his brother Pat. 
Then he put a door 
on the pig-sty, to kape 
the pigs out of the 
house, an’ persuaded 
his father to have the 
holes in the mud floor 
of the kitchen filled up, 
an’ conthrived some- 
how to make the farm 
dacent and comfortable 
with odd bits of im- 
provement here an’ 
there. 

“Among it all he 
an’ Pat got the crook- 
ed walls of the shed 
to stand upright, an’ 
mended the thatch, an’ 
put the door again on 
its two hinges, an’ put 
a lock on the door wid- 
out a word to father 
or mother. An’ then, 
sure, he conthrived to 
put up some sort of a 
carpenter’s bench, after 
the patthern in the fair- 
ies’ workshop. More 
wood was got, an’ troth, 
one mornin’, to her sur- 
prise, Mrs. M‘Cann 
found a new dale table 
an’ a dresser an’ an 
aisy-chair, the like of 
which wasn’t in all En- 
niskerry. 

““*Sure an’ it’s illi- 
gant—it’s fairy-work!’ 
said all the neighbors. 

“*'Thrue for you, it 
is the fairies’ work,’ 
said Larry, with a sly 
wink at Pat; an’ Pat, 
knowin’ what he had 
seen, an’ nothing of the 
fairies, burst into a loud 
Jaugh, an’ let out that 
Larry was the work- 
man. 

‘“No neighbor was 
more astonished than 
Larry’s own father an’ 
mother. They knew 
nothing of  Larry’s 
friend, the leprechaun, 
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says Mike, openin’ the 


oor. 

*°* A docthor!’ says 
Kitty, starting to her 
feet, growing crimson 
an’ then white as Larry 
stepped into the room, 
an’ Mike discraitly shut 
the door upon them; 
an’ being weak, she 
might have fainted 
again, but Larry caught 
her in his arms—an’ 
she got better. 

‘*Dinner waited for 
Pether, and Pether 
waited for Kitty; but 
Mike towld him that 
Kitty was ill, an’ the 
docthor was wid her, 
an’ they couldn’t be 
disturbed. But Pether 
wanted his dinner, an’ 
grew impatient; and 
then Mike towld him 
that as he had been 
to confession, Kitty 
was at confession too, 
an’ that Larry M‘Cann 
was her confessor. 

“Sure Pether was 
thunderstruck; but he 
had sense to see that 
Larry M‘Cann, the 
thrivin’ young carpen- 
ter, was another sort of 
a man from the Larry 
M‘Cann who worked 
on his father’s farm 
with scarce a thought 
of payment; an’ Mike 
soon got his father to 
give his consint with a 
blessing. 

**'The praste follow- 
ed the docthor in less 
than a month, but the 
praste this time was 
Father Maguire. 

**The day before the 
wedding Larry took 
Kitty down to Powers- 
court Fall, an’ there, 
sittin’ with his arm 
round her _ slender 
waist, on the stone 
under the plane-tree 
where his head had 
lain, he towld her all 
about the leprechaun, 
an’ his own apprentice- 
ship to the fairies. 

**An’ that was how 
the M‘Canns became 
carpenters.” 

Fred and I tried to 
convince Margaret that 
the leprechaun was the 
result of her grandfa- 
ther’s morning dram, 
and that under the in- 
fluence of farther pota- 
tions he had strayed in 
safety from the road 
down the precipitous 
path to the Dargle, 
and so on to the falls; 
and there, sleeping, had 
dreamed of the fairy 
funeral. 

But Margaret was 
not convinced; and a 
few years later the 








nor his fairy teachers. 
They said the blessed 
St. Joseph must have 
put the knowledge in his head, an’ called the 
boy a rale born genius. 

“Other farmers’ wives envied Mrs. M‘Cann 
her fine dresser, on which a set of new wooden 
platters an’ bickers were ranged, with here and 
there a bright-colored crock for show, an’ they 
came beggin’ of Larry to make the copy of it for 
them. So, sure an’ it came about that soon 
Larry had so much of his new work he was 
forced to tache two of his brothers the trade, an’ 
build a proper workshop; and Farmer M‘Cann 
had to set the gossoons to work on the farm in- 
stead of lounging about an’ propping up door- 
posts all the day. 

“But never a bit did Larry go near Kitty all 
this time, though many a longin’ look did he cast 
that way when he passed Pether Quin’s gate. If 
they met at mass, he just gave her the time o’ 
day, as any other friend might do; but though 
his very heart was bursting with love, he kept it, 
like his other sacrets, to himself. 





VISITING 


about his business with a sharp word agin his 
decait in slandering a betterman—maning Larry. 

‘* A smart young shop-kaper from Dublin had 
made her an offer besides, an’ even set Molly 
Mulroony the Blackfoot to thry an’ persuade her.” 

‘* What's a Blackfoot, Margaret ?” we asked 
in a breath. 

‘*Sure an’ a Blackfoot’s a match-maker, a 
woman as goes between shy lovers an’ helps the 
coortin’. 

‘* Well, then, as Larry never went to the whis- 
ky-shop, nor to Pether Quin’s, Mike found his 
way to the busy carpenter’s shop. He used to 
ask a power of questions about the work in 
hand ; for I must tell ye, Larry had been so well 
taught by the Good People, he could turn his 
hand to cabinet-work as well as rough carpen- 
try. 
** About this time Mike saw Larry an’ Pat 
workin’ early an’ Jate over furniture not meant 
for the farmers or gentry about; an’ for a won- 


TOILETTE. 


did ye? I thought ye didn’t, as ye trated him 
wid scorn an’ contimpt, an’ Larry tuk to the 
dhrink wid the heart-break.’ 

*¢*QOh, don’t, Mike dear, don’t! Throth, an’ 
it was my own pride an’ concait that druv Larry 
away, an’ it’s I that have had the heart-break 
ever since,’ 

‘**Be me sowl, an’ it must be a new sweet- 
heart, an’ a cliver lass, that set him agin drink 
an’ made him turn carpenter! Och, Kitty, I'd 
sooner ye’d had Larry M‘Cann than the biggest 
lord in the land;’ an’ Mike took out his pipe— 
his unfailing consoler—for a dhraw an’ a think ; 
an’ Kitty having no such consolation, he left her 
sobbin’. 

“‘The next day was Sunday, but Kitty was 
not at mass. Mike, however, was there, an’ 
Pether, an’ Larry, as fine as a Dublin tailor could 
make him. 

** * How’s Miss Quin ?’ asked Larry, purlitely, 
of Mike as they walked home together. 








faithful creature: died, 
as firm a believer in 
fairies as when she told 
us the story of Larry’s 
apprenticeship, and the fortune he found in his 
own right hand. 





VISITING TOILETTE. 
HIS handsome visiting toilette is of réséda 
faille, with velvet of a darker shade and 
yak lace. ‘The demi-trained skirt has a flounce 
on the back breadths, while the three front 
breadths have a square tablier formed of velvet 
bands and lace. ‘The upper skirt is on the back 
widths only, and is edged with a flounce to 
match that of the lower skirt. ‘The corsage 
has a postilion sash behind and a belt in front. 
Flowing sleeves. A Pompadour square is on 
the corsage. Sailor bonnet, made of the velvet 
and faille of the dress, trimmed with an ostrich 
plume of garnet shades. The ear-rings are 
blocks of garnet set in Etruscan gold. Linen 
collar, with a neck-tie made of the velvet of the 

dress edged with lace. Pale buff gloves, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mzs. E. G.—We can not give addresses in this 
column. 

“Tur Lanps or THE Daxotas.”—For a girl of twelve 
years you should friz the front hair and braid the back 
in a long Chinese queue. Many girls wear the front 
hair cut short above the forehead, hanging straight 
half-way down to the eyebrows. Make her black al- 
paca dress with a kilt-pleated skirt, apron front, and 
basque, by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
21, Vol. V. The skirt should be three or four inches 
above the ankle. 

A Bazan Apmmer.—Do not alter your cape with 
sacque, Those of last year will be worn again. Vel- 
veteen will not be much used, as it is scarcely found 
among the new importations. Get cashmere, or else 
Sicilienne, for a polonaise over your silk. 

Nerriz.—The Bazar can not tell you of a situation 
as governess for small children. 

Mars. M. L. H.—Make up your pretty plum-colored 
Biarritz cloth with a polonaise and skirt, trimmed with 
pleatings of the same, faced with either gros grain or 
velvet. Read “‘ Woolen Suits” in Bazar No. 42, Vol. V. 
You should have a separate wrap, a Dolman of black 
cashmere, that would do to wear with any suit. 

E. B. F.—Read the articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” in back 
numbers of the Bazar. Over-skirts will be as much 
worn as ever. Undressed kid gloves are occasionally 
seen at receptions, but not generally. 

Constant Reaprr.—The bride usually selects the 
clergyman, and the bridegroom engages him. Some- 
times the wedding cards are furnished by the bride’s 
parents, sometimes by the groom. We can not decide 
for you whether it would be more pleasant for your 
daughter to be married at your boarding-house or at 
her grandfather’s home. 

Kervran.—Black alpaca is the best dress for service, 
cashmere for style and for semi-dress. It requires a 
good deal of care to keep any twilled fabric free from 
dust. Empress cloth is not suitable for an independent 
paletot or mantle. Get cashmere or ladies’ cloth. 

M. E. B.—Put thick-corded silk facings, collar, and 
pockets on your plush cloak. 

An OLp-rasni0nED Giri.—It is not customary to 
shake hands with the rest of the bridal party after 
congratulating the bride and groom. It is not im- 
proper for a discreet girl to have a friendly corre- 
spondence with a gentleman to whom she is not en- 
gaged. 

Aw Otp Sunsortper.—The Bazar has repeatedly fur- 
nished directions for crocheting ladies’ capes. 

Mo x.1z.—Read about woolen suits in Bazar No. 42, 
Vol. V., and get one of sea blue cashmere. Make your 
gray poplin with a basque and over-skirt; trim with 
darker gray velvet. Get a black velvet sailor hat with 
blue-green feathers. Arrange your hair in the new 
Josephine coiffure. 

Mrs. C. R. T.—We have not the pattern of the en- 
tire suit described in Bazar No. 40, Vol. V., but send 
one that has its principal feature, Worth’s new over- 
skirt, which is illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V. 

Maus. E. J.—Twenty-five yards of single-width wool- 
en goods are sold for suits with wraps of the same. We 
have a pattern of the sacque with a cape, and of the 
talma cape with a hood, but none of ail three com- 
bined.—We do not reply by mail. 

Mrs. M. E. A.—A pattern of a smoking-cap is sold 
with a dressing-gown pattern for twenty-five cents. 
We have not tassels, velvet, or any thing else for sale, 
except periodicals, books, and cut paper patterns, nor 
do we answer such inquiries by mail. 

Mrs. C. H. C.—From seventeen to twenty yards of 
alpaca are sold for suits trimmed with kilt pleating. 

Miss M. E.—Read answer above to “ Mrs. M. E. A.” 

S.—Make your gray silk by description of bronze 
and blue suit in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. V. 

Mrs. A. F. W.—The Dolman will look well with 
over-skirts of all shapes. The apron over-skirt is 
not so appropriate for cashmere as one that has 
many folds of drapery behind. 

E. H.—The pattern sent you is appropriate for boys 
who have just begun wearing trowsers, and also for 
larger boys. Dark Scotch mixed cloths and plain 
gray and sailor blue cloths are fashionable for boys’ 
Buits, 








As Broan as Crvinization.—The agent of the Wil- 
son 4 oy ny Company will, in a few days, sail 
from San Francisco for China and Japan, where he 
will establish large wholesale agencies for supplyin 
the natives of the Orient ‘with that consummate tri- 
umph of inventive skill, the Wilson Sewing-Machine. 
By this step the Wilson Company will complete the 
circuit of the globe. They have already immense 
agencies in England, France, and South America. Su- 
preme in its superiority over all other sewing-machines, 
the Wilson goes on widening its field year after year, 
carrying the blessings of a cheap, capable, and perfect 
sewing-machine to the remotest haunts of civilization. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com.]} 





Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. W. WEBER, 
New York, has operated on a Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch Machine twelve years, earning 
from $2 50 to $3 00 per day, in private fami- 
lies ; can stitch a dozen linen shirt bosoms and 
five dozen pairs of cuffs in an hour. See the 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock - Stitch 
Ripper.—[ Com. } 











Corytne ——- the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Ofer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES: 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 








ERMINE GOODS. 


CG. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 


— ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 


All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
502-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


A. SELIG, 
Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental an — 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. Allkindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


REMOVAL. 


Mrs. C. G@. PARKER begs to notify her patrons that 
her address is now 43 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
and that she continues to make purchases of every 
description at her usual rates. Samples sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Circular with reference (free). 


JEFFERS, tte, 


LADIES’ *snozs~ 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
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Christian Union. 








Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable oy 4 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

ood already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on com Y of postage 
Btamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively weed and posemenendad 
V Id by Draggists and Grocers. «=U 
_, H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 


GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particular Oa 

















B. ALTMAN & CO. 





Special Announcement. 





At our CONTINUED CLOSING-OUT SALE we 
shall offer EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in LA- 
DIES’ WALKING SUITS, COSTUMES, CLOAKS, &c. 
Also, LADIES’, MISSES’, and INFANTS’ Muslin and 
Cambric UNDERCLOTHING and 

OUTFITS. 

Our extended larity in the above de) en 
besides the ren a ro fi hand, enables shag od 
decided advantages, and we submit a few of the prices 
as follows: 

LADIES’ SUITS, ROBES, CLOAKS, &c. 

We have made a clear REDUCTION OF 50 PER 
CENT. ON OUR SUITS to make room for two cases 
of New Fall Cloaks and Furs. 

1 Lot Black Alpaca Suits, Reduced........ $12 

1 do. do. do. do, do, 
1do. Fine do. do. 
1 do. Extra Fine Quality 





We would invite attention to our Silk and Lace De- 
vige) HAVING SECURED AN IMMENSE BAR- 


LYONS BEST BLACK GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 
which will be offered at unprecedented Bargains. Also, 
100 Curtains of REAL YAK, GUIPURE, and THREAD 
ae in newest and most desirable patterns, at low 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING AND OUTFITS. 

LADIES’ NIGHT ROBES, 
Tucked Yokes back and front, trimmed with 


Cambric Ruffles........ ai heiaelamee sake e $1 38 
French Yoke of Bias Puffing and N.W. Inserting 
cs ae gl a mae a eR rea 3 60 


an i 
Bias tucked and N. W. inserted Yoke, with Band 
of N. W Clusters of Tucks down front........ 450 
LADIES’ SACQUE GOWNS, 
Relient an Tucked Yoke, trimmed with 





Ladies’ Fine Imported and own make, DESC 
made after the Latest Style, at $30, 
$32, $35, $38, $40, and upward. 


N.W. Rie i ee rat $195 

cor LADIES’ CHEMISES, 
AND COMPLETE | Taped Trimmings, Ruffles,and Cord- 
RIPTIVE LIST OF Pa Band atlas... . 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND N. W. Inserted Bosom, trim’d with 
Cambric Ruffles ............ 90c. 


Pointed Yoke, Deep Tucking and 





BLACK ELEGANT DO............. $75, $85, and 100 
CLOAKS,—Just opened, two cases of trimmed 
In Fine new imported with 

French Beaver, CLOAKS Real Fur, 
Camel’s-Hair, DOLMANS, Fringe, 
Drap d’Ete, MANTLES, Real 2, 
Cachemire, &. DOUBLE CAPES, — 
Cc. 
Also, JACKETS, : 


which we sell at $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $100. 


An assortment of ORGANDIE and SWISS EVEN- 
ING DRESSES, OVERDRESSES, and POLONAISES, 
from $8, $9, $10, and upward. 

Also, a very extensive assortment of HOUSE ROBES 
and MORNING WRAPPERS, in Reps, Cachemire, De- 
laine, Empress and Satin Cloths. Poplin, Plaids, Meri- 
no, &c., trimmed very neatly with elvet, Velveteen, 
Silk, and Satin, at $5 25, $6 50, $7 50, and $9 50. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 
MERINO WEAR. 
We have just opened 5 cases of this line of goods, of 
the best and finest selection, and at very low figures. 
REAL LACES AND LACE GOODS, 


at unprecedented prices. a 
Yak, SPANISH LACE NET 
= a? — 
Thread, READY-MADE VEILS, Prices. 


5 cases Gros-Grain BONNET RIBBONS, in all the 
new colors, just opened. Nos. 9 to 16 at 28c., 37c., 
44c.; formerly sold at 38c., 48c., and 55c. per yard. 


500 Doz. 
Serge Silk > at 48c. 
TES 


331 and 333 SIXTH 


Fine N. W. Inserting, Fine Ruf- 
~~ around Band and Sleeves................ $1 28 
Tucked Yoke and Sleeves, ‘En Pointe”......... 1 25 
With Fine Tucks back and front, N. W. Edging.. 2 25 
LADIES’ DRAWERS, 
7 with Deep Hem and Several Clusters of 
Poe ee rec ccereccccccreese coeeccceccecees iC. 


N. W. heer 4 IRE ANNES alas winnie a widlalalais asi 
Same as above, wit 


Big? QUIN, We, ROGUE 6 ca scic'ccs sc ccitacousisses 1% 
Same as above, with Bias Ruffling and N. W. In- 
serting and Edging Liseomemieeneeet sie ciewierele 
LADIES’ TRAIN SKIRTS, 
Deep Hem and Clusters of Tucks............ «+ $1 50 
Cambric Ruffles and Tucks...... ahead uaa heeds 
Inserted Ruffling between Clusters of Tucks and 
OTR EE PRION 0:50:05 .s:s icicle susicla sine vaGlAb cop-4 was 2 
“~~ Cambric Flounce and Cross Tucking, with 
oe i MES. Sconce ca nacscc 4 
EXTREMELY ELABORATED, with Ruffles, 
Clusters of Tucks, and N. W. Inserting, 
MONE ae ahwics Dau balaweues ssecee et acun 50 to 25 00 


LADIES’ WALKING AND DEMI-TRAIN SKIRTS, 
A variety of Ladies’ Walking Skirts, of every design 
and pattern, ready-made and made to order, from 78c., 
$1 35, to $2 25. 
CHILDREN’S and INFANTS’ UNDERWEAR and 
OUTFITS. 

In this line we have a complete stock of goods which 
will be offered at the lowest prices. 

OUR SPECIALTY, 
PILLOW and SHEET SHAMS. 

Linen Pillow and Sheet Shams unsurpassed in cheap- 
ness and richness. Muslin Pillow and Sheet Shams 
of plain and elaborate finish, at prices ranging from 
$1 25, $2 50, $4 25, to $8 50. 


AVENUE, New York. 








—_—— CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 





SILKS. 
RICH BROCADE AND PLAIN SILKS, 
for 
Evening, Promenade, and Carriage Costumes. 
BLACK SILKS, in every grade. 
BROCADE AND PLAIN CACHEMIR SICILIENS 
for Overdresses, 
A New and Beautiful Article. 
LYONS CLOAKING & TRIMMING VELVETS, &c. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
CLOTHS, 
CLOAKINGS, AND CASSIMERES. 
A fine assortment now open. 
Cut in any length to suit customers. 





LACE GOODS. 
A Splendid Assortment of 
RICH VALENCIENNES LACE CAPES, 
FICHUS, COLLARETTES, COLLARS, 
CHEMISETTES, SLEEVES, HDKFS., TIES, 
PARIS-EMBROIDERED SETS, 
NIGHT-DRESS SETS AND YOKES, 
FINE EMBROIDERED CHEMISE BANDS, 
On double linen, : 
PLAIN, EMBR’D, AND INITIAL HDEFS., 
In fancy boxes, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


BLACK GOODS. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
From Auction. ? 
FRENCH CASHMERES.......... $1 00, worth = 380 








FRENCH MERINOES...... - 120, worth 150 
HENRIETTA CLOTH....... 75, worth 90 
itto 100, worth 130 
MAN CLOT 50, worth 125 
CRAPE CLOTH. 50, worth 70 
ictistadvatndccnwenenses 50, worth 1% 
picvenhekcamelecwede soccieses Lah WOren 250 
See 1 90, — : ba 
DRAP D’ETE 
SATIN STRIPES 30, worth 100 
UEEN’S CLOTH. 40, worth 60 
APANESE POPLINS 25, worth 40 





JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
729 Broapway, Cor. WAVERLEY PLAcE. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


SHAW & EATON (late with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.), 1105 Broadway, three doors above Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, are offering and —— receiving 
the very latest, choicest, and recherché Paris F 0 
in Laces, received regularly from Europe, thus enabling 
us to supply our patrons with the latest novelties in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Lace Bows, Lace Handker- 
chiefs, Sleeves, Lace and French Embroidered Cushion 
Covers; Windsor Ties, in all the choicest colors; French 
ee Fines ge — —— — a 
&c., &c., in all the latest styles, an ing) 0} 
which we invite special attention. SHAW & EATON. 














G. Stinson & Co., Fine dri Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$425 Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 Broadway, near 13th St., New York, 
has now open his Fall Stock of Ribbons 
and Neck-Ties. The celebrated Wind- 
sor Ties. New shades in Worsted Laces. 








Three - Corner Handkerchiefs, in two 
sizes. Paris Dress Trimmings and But- 
tons. Feather and Fur Trimmings. 

All Articles for Dress-Makers and Mil- 
liners at Wholesale and Retail. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros:Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
y 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 

















BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 





Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Moedinm so... <.5.0- CED. cincssncssc $10 00 
ere -- 8O.. 

Extra Large......... 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
4 “ “ “ “ ex 
26 “ “ “ “ “ eeeeee 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 


purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. . 
OHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. , 
Correspondence d by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write. 
p= & MICHELS, 381 Canal St., N.Y., 
Importers and Manufacturers of Human-Hair 
Goods, wholesale and retail. The latest styles. The 
best and cheapest hair goods in the U.S. Orders from 
the country promptly executed, C. 0. D. 











Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT SO SMALL A COST, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 





Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
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JOMPANION 


A WEEKLY PAPER FOR 
sae 

















HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 


tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 


Among these are 


Prof. Jas. De Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 

Louisa M. Alcott, ‘**Sophie May,” 

Grace Greenwood, C.A. Stephens, 

Rebecca H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 

Cc. W. Flanders, ME. A. Denison, 

S.S. Robbins, Prof. H. Lincoln. 
Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 

varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 

It gives 

Stories of Adventure, 


Tales, Poetry, 
Letters of Travel, 


Selections for 


Editorials upon Cur- Declamation, 
rent Topics, Anecdotes, Puz- 
Historical Articles, zles, 


Biographical Sketches, Facts and In- 
Religious Articles, cidents, 
Stories of Home and School Life. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimen copies 
pent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES, 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports. 
The Best Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
™ he Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
pages, 56 columns. $1 a year, or less than 2 centsa 
number. Send your dollar. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 


‘RaeeRneNCH ATI 
JUBILEE! 1878. 








1823, 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Best Religious and Secular Family Newspaper. 
. 8a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


THE NURSERY.—A Montuty 

e Magazine For Younerst Reapers. Su- 

ay Illustrated. ¢~ Send stamp for a sample num- 

Tt. Subscribe NOW and get the last three numbers of 
JOHN L. SHOREY 


this year FREE, ’ 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN WHO WISH TO 

MAKE MONEY in a respectable calling that can 
be pursued either as a regular business or only at 
intervals of leisure, write for particulars to HOLT & 
WILLIAMS, Publishers, 25 Bond St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popular publications of the 
day. Splendid chances for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The popularity of M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
os health and beauty. Sold by 
rugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 

LADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 
have not used Palmer's Invisible, should procure 
Pot whan Get zoey chang of A ce 
can ratuitously at stores, 

and of S: PALMER, 19 Platt St., New York. , 





























MAGNETIC TIME: KEEPER, RAPA. St. 
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ey Us a works, ana iti $ 
5 a 

OROIDE case. WARRANTED to denote correct time te kee 

Seo mlestuabeet palibeemedio'e cnatinee. eosbsia tans 

1D ® nea' an! 

aly fils 3 for $2. Circalare sont free. "Try one. Order 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemer. 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 


every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The — represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW SINGING: BOOK 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 
SONG LIFE. 


Illustrating the Journey of Christiana and her Chil- 
dren from Earth to the Celestial City. 








FOR THE 
Sunday-School and Family Circle. 


By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
Author of “Singing Pilgrim,” “‘ Hallowed Songs,” &c. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. GRAY PARKER. 
Ato, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 





PoustisuEep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G#™~ Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Liz- 
Bie, the in- 
we :- = <a ventor, across 
—_—_— the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and e ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


“DOMESTIC” 


CAUTION! 











«Tesents a re- jij 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. ger 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


io Address " 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per week and 
expenses to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M.V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED.—We tee employment for 

either sex, at 5a day, or $2,000 or more a beg noted 
by Mrs. eat ~— and others eperopremimagioonaway. 
oney made ra and easily at work for us. ite and see, 
Partculare freer Worthingtos, Dustin & Cos Hartord. Ge 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fit any Figur, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111k NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUEKK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SKPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 : 


to 15 = SL di ccdncien the Badnanekebinns ke <a 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

FONE GUianticacendnucanndsedacsedasse cee *@ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

WN i viniten cotucidbesutsccecenativennes “ OF 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

froms: & Go 10 WOAtt GIy. . 6. wencccsccceccaces © 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
seer > amen POLONAISE WALKING om 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “<4 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

GR ROO so de snd de nccdatensccesecace “44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND SMORING-CAP. consi ccccsccweeace 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “& 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE RE is accccacsecccs 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing 


nf, Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
‘ 


Chemise, and Drawers)..... 








PLAIN BASQUE, with Apro 
and Walking Skirt................. “ § 
DOLLY VAR Soe 
° 
ae 
oe 20 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... « 3 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


from 4 to 12 years old)................0..055 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained — 
irt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... eo 2 





y! 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 


skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt................ belt 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................. a 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 


LONG WALKING SKIRT................. + a 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old) “ 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- i a 
POORER PREP eee ee eee > 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
B 


R. 





Harrer’s Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year 


Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and HarpPer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 

Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where Teceived. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 


Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 








iptions may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is und d that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Terms ror ApvERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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a f r ct. Pp 
no pele but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 

5 . le Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §0O Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


nom" y. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, Ns Ys 








Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. BY Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $250. 


2. 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Novel. By James 
Payn, Author of “‘Carlyon's Year,” “Cecil's Tryst,” 
“A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred i 


n the Bone,” 
“Found ead,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
3. 
NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 


Travelers and Settlers. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $2 00; Cloth, $2 50. 
4. 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By Caartrs 
QGiznon, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” “Robin 
Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


5. 

HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Origi- 
nal English and American Illustrations by Thom- 
as Nast, W. L. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, C. S. Rein- 
hart, J. Barnard, § Mahoney, and others. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
(Ready.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
(Ready.) 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents; Cloth, $125. (Ready.) 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Au- 
thor and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. (Ready.) 

DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Illustrations by 
W.L. Sheppard. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $150. 
(Ready in December.) 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
Reinhart. (Jn Press.) 

PICKWICK PAPERS. Illustrated by T. Nast. 
(In Preparation.) 

BLEAK HOUSE. (In Press.) 

6. 

A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Routnson, Author of ‘*Carry'’s Confession,” ‘* Mat- 
tie: a Stray,” ‘‘No Man's Friend," ‘ Christie's 
Faith,” “Poor Humanity,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


Illustrated by C. S. 


%q 

NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 

' 8. 

SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial — 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. y 
Putie Puiuirs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. 


9. 

THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By An- 
tuony Trotiore, Author of “‘The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” “The Small House at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

10. 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

11, 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

12. 

HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. 
LaRD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mehemet-Pasha. 


By Euiza F. Pou- 


13. 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gain 
Hami.ton, Author of ‘* Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness."” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


14. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gurap- 
stone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


15. 
THE MAID OF SKER. ANovel. By R. D. Bracks 
moze, Author of “Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. ‘“ 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Paumenr, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, a With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C.F. 
-Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





ur Harper & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

a@- Harper's Catratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HOLIDAYS 


Woe LTry 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send fo: Gescripts @, illustrated Pamphlet, 
ot ous Agente, addresses, to 
woo Manufacturer, 











gEey's 
349—951 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Bo 
Mo suspension of Business on account of Firol 


” 66 Best in the Market.” i 


ASH W ORTH’S 
sIX-CORD 


SPOOL | COTTON. 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company: 











— MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
ONEY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spenoesr, Brattle oro, Vt. 


me, Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re 
A tains linen depae ple is thoroughly water- 


ai 4 1 smallest, 4 largest. ° 
4 Peet, on receiptof ra Eureka Din Cy 
yx. IN SP G Norton; and Drugzists, Fancy end Dry 


is Stores Ask for F! 


















“fi G REKA. See — 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co.‘ Take no other. Agents wan - 
r 4 - 20 a day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 


ple, of either sex, young or cry eepmeer money at 
work for usin their spare moments or all the thine than at anything 
else. Particulars free, Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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FACETIZ. 


who we 
was the most culpable. 


————_>———— 
Favortre Ar ror Cricxk- 
zTzrs—“ Batti, Batti.” 


ooo 

A little girl being asked 
what dust was, replied that 
it was “‘mud with the juice 
#queezed out.” 


—~———_ 

Are pick-me-up draughts 
a from catch (up) catch- 
up 

















Fonwy.—If you add anoth- 
er syllable to short, you will 
make it shorter. 


Would a lady vocalist have 
a false set O if she wore arti- 
ficial teeth ? 


——.——— 
Supposing there were an- 
other deluge, would there be 
any chance for Cork? 
= 
A blind 


burned. If he had had h 
son to guide him he would 
have been boy-led. 


—————— 

Most men like to see them- 
selves in print. Ladies like 
to see themselves in silks 
and velvets. 


——— 

The chasm that swallows 
up enjoyment, and some- 
times ingulfs friendship, is 


Sa 


sar-casm. Mr. Suoppy. “7 always ay, 
——————— -: 
Waied aka hai, Mrs. SHarp (innocently). “Ai 
Mrs. feo gee! whose ac- 
quaintance with surgical terms is evidently somewhat imperfect, 


persists in saying that she once knew a man who was successfully 
japanned. , 


* A traveler in Alabama, finding his supper to consist of fried beef, 
fried batter cakes, and hot coffee, thinks an appropriate epitaph 
upon the grave of every other man who dies in that country would 
be, “‘ Killed by a frying-pan.” 


—_——_@———— 

P. T. Barnum’s band in its palmy age was celebrated for ae 

the worst playing heard. Some one asked Barnum why he did no 

get a better. He said the idea was to have them play so badly that 

every body would pay a quarter to get inside where they could not 

hear oy money (2). It was also profitable, as the following anecdote 
show: 

One morning the papers contained an advertisement, ‘‘ Wanted, a 
trombone player for Barnum’s Balcony Band. Apply between ten 
and two at the office of the Museum.” So about eleven o’clock the 
door opened, and a trombone entered and a man behind it. 

“You want a trombone player ?” said the new-comer. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Barnum. 

“What is the place worth 2?” said the applicant. 

“Oh, about twenty-five dollars a week, I suppose,” said Barnum. 

“Very well, I should like it.” 

“All rt ’ said Barnum. 

So all the week through the trombone was at its post. Then came 
Saturday, and Mr. Green, the tromb player, p ted himself for 
his salary. Mr, Barnum handed him a paper on which was written: 


Mr. P. Green 
To P. T. Barnum, Dr. 
To playing trombone on his balcony one week ............ $ 5 
Aug. 11, 1852. Rec'd paym't. 


Mr. Green read the bill and smiled, and then looked at Barnum. 

“* Well,” said Mr. Barnum, “it's all right, isn’t it ?” 

“Why,” said Green, “ the amount is right, but yeu have made such 
afunny mistake. You make me the debtor instead of you.” 

**T see no mistake in that,” said Barnum. ‘ You are the one that 
bas made a mistake. You see, the case is this. There are a good 
many gentlemen in this city who are fond of practicing on brass in- 
struments, but they can not do so at home on account of the neigh- 
bors’ objections. So I furnish them room on my balcony a number of 
hours per day, where it does no harm, the street being so very noisy, 
and they pay me a sum per week for my trouble in keeping the or- 
ganization full. You must have thought me green to hire and pay 
auch an infernal poor lot of players. However, as you appear to 
have been honestly mistaken, you can pay me ten dollars this week ; 

. 





but hereafter I can make no reduction.” 
Mr. Green did not play the second week. 
—_—_—_——_ 


What comes once in a minute, twice in a moment, and once in a 
man’s life ?—The letter m. : 

A Derr Scnsect.—Careful naturalists who have devoted much 
time and attention to rang inom studies tell us that, after long 
‘and poe investigation, they have arrived at the conclusion that 
if fishes have a language it is most probably Finnish, 


Mrs. Sha 
nd what 








Congregation gone, and the Sexton obliged to wake up this Old Gentleman, who 
implores him to tell him where the Text was, as his Wife will be sure to ask! 





[DrcEemBer 7, 1879. 
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A SOLEMN ADMONITION. 
* Now, Tea-Kettle, don’t you Sing on a Sunday!” 


SOLAMEN IN MALIS. 


Cheer up, my friend, nor ever chafe, 
Though dangers should increase; 

For Heaven, who keeps the sparrows safe, 
Will not forget the geese. 


—————_—_—__—— 
Do busybodies feed on medlars ? 
oe 
A gentleman from Swampville was telling how many 


different occupations he had attempted. Among others . 
he had tried school-teaching. 


“‘Wa’al, I didn’t teach long—that is, I only went to 
teach.” 
‘Did you hire out ?” 


““Wa’al, I didn’t hire out; I only went to hire out.” 

“Why did you give up?” 

*‘ Wa’al, I give it up for some reason or nuther. You 
see, I traveled into a deestrict’and inquired for the trus- 
tees. Somebody said Mr. Snickles was the man I want- 
ed to see. So I found Mr. Snickles, named my objic, 
interducing myself, and asked what he thought about 
lettin’ me try my luck with the big boys and unruly 
gals in the deestrict. He wanted to know if I raally 
considered myself capable; and I told him I wouldn’t 
mind his asking me a few easy questions in ’rithmetic 
and jography, or showing my handwriting. He said ~ 
no, never mind, he could tell a good teacher by his 
gait. ‘Let me see you walk off a little ways,’ says he, 
‘and I can tell jis ’s well’s I heard you examined,’ says 
he. He sot in the door as he spoke, and I thought 
he looked a little skittish ; but I was consid’rable frus- 
trat :d, and didn’t mind much; so I turned about and 
walked on as smart as I know'd how. He said’ he’d 
tell me when to stop, so I kep’ on till I thonght I'd 
gone far enough; then I s’pected suthing was to pay 
and I looked round. Wa’al, the door was shet, an 
Snickles was gone!” . 


——~>—— 

TO A MAN WITH A SQUINT. 
Gifted with a hundred eyes, 
Argus wakens vast surprise; 

He is great, but greater you, 

Who see a hundred ways with two, 


——_——~—_—__—— 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 

At this present junction Mrs. Malaprop is greatly in- 
terested in a marriage which is about to take place - 
between two of her most intimate friends. The only 
drawback to her satisfaction is that she is afraid there 
is too great a disparagement of age. 

———_—_—~>—_—_— 


TO A SATIRICAL LADY. 
A rich man wooes thee, pretty scoffer; 
Hearken to his golden chat! 
Z have only love to offer, 
And not overmuch of that. 


that I never feel really Safe from the hs aaa Snob till I am South of the Danube !” 








A ruffianly hostler has been 
torturing a horse. He put it 
to the rack. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ought to see to this, 


oo 
Tur Most Porvtar Wom- 
An’s Paper—A paper of pins, 

_ 


Can a man be said to pay 
as he goes if he sleeps on 
tick ? 


When they make an oyster. 
bed do they use a Siapwced 
mattress ? 

—_—___—_ 

A very Narrow APERTURE 

—The crack of a whip. 


_@———— 

Tue TRADE THAT NEVER 
Turns to THE Lert—The 
wheelwright’s. 


—————_—__——_ 

Some men would like to 
marry almanacs, and have a 
fresh one every year. 


a 

A logician divides man- 
kind into three classes: 1, 
Those who eat to live; 2, 
Those who live to eat; 3, 
Fasting girls. 


—»——___ 

Leavenworth claims to be 
so healthy that when it lately 
became necessary to “inau- 
gurate” the new grave-yard 
*they had to . & man 
on purpose. m the other 
hen a Nebraska man, when 
asked whether all the Kansas 
people were fairly honest, 
said, ‘Don’t know about 
honest; but they do say as 
how the folk around take 
in their stone fences every 
night.” 


From ovr SEnsitrve Con- 
TRIBUTOR.—There are certain 
most agreeable amusements 

in the world which can hardly be indulged in by men of certain 
callings without conveying to the mind a disagreeable idea. For 
instance, who, without a shudder, can entertain the notion of a 
dentist playing cricket, and detected in the horrid act of drawing a 


stump! , 


A gentleman gave a letter of introduction to a student of music 
about to visit Leipsic, who wished to put himself under the instruc- 
tion of Professor ——, a famous teacher of music in that city. 
Upon the student’s return home the gentleman asked, ‘“‘ How did 
you like Professor ——?” 

“Oh, ven ggg =, U He gave me fine lessons; but he is a ve 
singular man. He kept praying all the time he was teaching me.” 
. ann! Why, what do you mean ?” 
“‘Well, while I was playing, he clasped his hands, lifted his eyes 
to the ceiling, and kept saying, ‘Good Lord, what sin have I com- 
mitted to deserve this punishment ?’” 


———_>——— 

On a recent trip of one of the Illinois river packets—a light-draught 
one, as there were only two feet depth of water in the channel—the 
passengers were startled by the cry of ‘‘Man overboard!” The 
steamer was stopped, and preparations were made to save him 
when he was heard exclaiming, ‘‘Go ahead with your darned old 
steamboat! I'll walk behind you.” 


A Reeutar Loarer—A baker. 


_eo——— 

The reign of the servaut-gals has commenced. A gentleman of 
the city sent on Saturday to an office to obtain a “ young lady” to 
look on while his wife did the work. The fair creature who was 
offered for the place, after asking some fifty questions, whether the 
“*kitching were down stairs,” etc., asked how many evenings she 
could have “ out” in a week. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “I don’t see how we can let you have 
more than seven.” 4 

** How many children have you ?” said the would-be maid. 

“Only one boy, eight years old; but we will drown him if you 
think he’d be in the way.” ‘ 

A gray hair was espied among the raven locks of a charming 
ar | lady a few days ago. ‘Oh, pray pull it out!” she exclaimed, 

“Es Fy it out ten will come to the funeral,” replied the lady 
who made the unwelcome discovery. 

“Pluck it out, nevertheless,” said the dark-haired damsel. “It’s 
of no op aia how many come to the funeral, provided they all 


come in blac ‘ 
A Host 1 Himsetr—An innkeeper. 


——~>———_ 

A man fell between two trains of cars last week while attempting 
to jump from one to the other. With the exception of a slight con- 
tusion, he was unharmed. When some of the railroad employés 
stooped to pick him up he waved them off, saying, “‘I can pick up 
my own corpse.” : 


_A Western paper says: ‘‘ Since the Jubilee Boston has run £0 en- 
tirely music-mad that its men wear brass bands on their hats.” 
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Gentlemen aagones not place their Hats in the Aisle, as Ladies with Long Trains 


who come Late are apt to cause a Change of Base in them. 











